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A New Social Decalogue 


I 


“I am the Lord thy God, but thou shalt remember that I am also the God of 
all the earth. I have no favorite children. The Negro and the Hindu, the Chinese, 
Japanese, Russian and Mexican are all my beloved children. 


II 


“Thou shalt not measure a city’s greatness by its population or its bank clearings 
alone, but also by its low infant mortality, its homes, playgrounds, libraries, schools 
and hospitals, and its low record for bootlegging, prostitution, robbery, and murder 


III 
“Thou shalt remember that no civilization can rise above the level of its respect 
for and ideals of womanhood. 
IV 


“Thou shalt remember thine own sins and build no prisons for revenge and 
punishment, but make thy courts clinics for the soul and thy jails hospitals for moral 
diseases. 


V 


“Thou shalt remember that the end-product of industry is not goods or dividends, 
but the kind of men and women whose lives are molded by that industry. 


VI 


“Thou shalt press on from political democracy toward industrial democracy, re- 
membering that no man is good enough or wise enough to govern another man without 
his consent, and that, in addition to a living wage, every man craves a reasonable share 
in determining the conditions under which he labors. 


VII 


“Thou shalt outlaw war and make no threatening gestures either with great navies 
or vast military preparations against thy neighbor. 


VII 


“Thou shalt honor men for character and service alone, and dishonor none be- 
cause of race, color or previous condition of servitude. 


IX 


“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor by malicious propaganda 
or colored news, or by calling him contemptuous names such as Dago, Chink, Jap, 
Wop, Nigger or Sheeny. 


X 
“Thou shalt remember that when thine own ancestors were savages and bar- 
barians other men brought to them the saving and civilizing Christian Gospel. Now 
that thou art rich and prosperous, beware lest thou export to Asia and Africa only thy 
science and efficiency, thy war-ships, goods and moving-picture films, and forget to 
export the Christian message and the Christ-like spirit also.” 


From 


The Federal Council Bulletin. 
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Editorials 


Time Out! 


N June the forty-third annual series of sum- 
| mer student conferences will be in full swing. 

One does not need to be a prophet of doom— 
nor yet a neo-realist—to observe that in no year 
since the first conference at Mount Hermon has 
there been a greater need’ for just the kind of 
experience which these conferences offer. The 
hectic rush of college life, leading on to other and 
yet other student activities, leaves an indispen- 
sable and in some ways a wholly new place for 
the reflective open spaces one finds at a North- 
field or Estes Park. But opportunity for reflec- 
tion is not all. There also is that new perspec- 
tive of one’s self, of college life, of the needs of 
the world, of a way of richer and more harmo- 
nious living which all of us today desire earnestly. 
That students find real values in the summer con- 
ferences is indicated by the fact that in each 
recent year no fewer than five thousand men 
and women have set aside other plans to attend 
one or another of the score of men’s, women’s 
and co-educational conferences which now are 
held in every corner of the United States. It will 
be strange if this year is in any way an exception. 


Untrustworthy Tests 
Tienat is abroad an unthinking assumption 


that colleges automatically educate their 

students. In the minds of some this con- 
fidence is placed in the curriculum; they believe 
that if one pays his matriculation fee and intro- 
duces himself trustfully into the front end of the 
machine, in four years he will be turned out, 
diploma in hand, educated. But confidence in 
the curriculum is much weakened these days. The 
undergraduate “religion” which has the greatest 
number of faithful believers often seems to be 
what we elsewhere have called the “‘student cur- 
riculum.” Fellow students frequently draw from 
these extra-curricular triumphs a confidence in 
an easy and certain conquest of life in general. 
Many have been rudely awakened after gradua- 


tion by the difficulty of getting a job, or by the 
humble nature of the jobs available. 

All this may seem ironical. It is intended to 
be only realistic. The “student curriculum” came 
into being because of the feeling (sub-conscious, 
not analytical) of students that the “faculty cur- 
riculum” was highly artificial and academic and 
that success in it did not assure success in life 
in general. Its tests did not approximate the 
tests which life imposes. We thus are forced to 
the conclusion that neither success in terms of 
“grades” nor success in terms of activity honor 
“points” is a reliable test of future success in 
life. Students must achieve for themselves a 
set of standards—a sort of embryonic “philosophy 
of life” or “philosophy of education” which will 
provide a basis for critique of both the faculty 
and student curriculum and for supplementing 
the needed points by personally conducted read- 
ing and by experiments undertaken on one’s own 
initiative. 


Justice on Trial 
MERICAN justice is again on trial in the 
supreme court of the public opinion of the 
a world. Mooney and Billings, convicted of 
murder on testimony which since has been proved 
false, are in prison, serving the thirteenth year 
of life sentences. Two governors of California 
have refused pardons and a petition submitted 
to the present governor more than two years ago 
remains unanswered, although the death sentence 
of Mooney has been commuted to life imprison- 
ment. Recent developments have convinced the 
judge, each of the ten living jurors, the police 
officials who participated in the original trial, and 
the attorney-general of California that the two 
men were convicted on perjured evidence. All 
these persons (except one juror, who feels that 
it would be presumptuous on his part “to tell the 
governor what to do’”’) have joined in the petition 
for pardon. 
From a review of the case by competent author- 
ities and substantiated by the special mediation 
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committee sent to San Francisco by President 
Wilson to investigate the case as long ago as 
1917, it is clear that these two men were con- 
victed because of their economic and political 
“heresies” and not because of the crime with 
which they were charged.' The murder charge 
was merely a means of placing these “agitators” 
behind the bars, because they were opposed to 
certain interests. Such action is a denial of every 
right that is inherent in democracy and the con- 
tinued imprisonment of these men is inimical to 
interests which every decent American holds 
dear. Christian students who are alert to such 
a crying moral challenge will demand the facts 
and, getting them, will insist upon an immediate 
pardon. Remembering the more tragic case of 
Sacco and Vanzetti we are grateful that for 
Mooney and Billings a pardon is still a possibility, 
albeit a belated one. This satisfaction, however, 
should not be allowed to retard a prompt and de- 
cisive repairing of the scales of justice insofar as, 


after thirteen years, that can be done. 
A dents in college. In all student organiza- 

tions, including the Christian Associations, 
so much attention is given to the able and promis- 
ing students that sometimes we forget our friend- 
ly duty to those at the other end of the scale. It 
is not enough to refer this “project” to the Dean’s 
office, though much help is to be found there for 
the weaker brother of the college family. A move- 
ment bearing the name of one reputed to be 
chiefly concerned with seeking the lost, cannot be 
oblivious to any individual in the community who 
needs retrieving. That such men and women ex- 
ist, at least a few of them every year in every 
college, no realistic observer can deny. These in- 
dividuals call out for a friendly ministry; or, if 
not articulate in usual campus language, they will 
at least welcome an approach guided by the un- 
discourageable ingenuity of true friendship. The 
attractive Yale Mission recently erected in New 
Haven is useful in reaching social outcasts in the 
city’s side streets; it also has potentialities as a 
helper of needy men who wear Brooks Brothers 
clothes. “The recoverability of man at his worst” 
was one of the chief reasons for inaugurating a 
Student Christian Movement when Henry Drum- 
mond flashed through our colleges forty years ago. 


A Plea rm the Worst 


PLEA needs to be made for the worst stu- 


To Make a Program 


E have been trying so hard to find out 

what students are interested in that we 

may have overlooked certain important 
things they are not interested in. If we start our 
1A member of the Student Movement will send a copy 


of the Mooney-Billings pamphlet to any reader requesting 
it from THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


programs with what man wants to talk about we 
may fail to get to the things that he doesn’t want 
to talk about. Who is so gullible as not to realize 
that few wear their hearts on their sleeves; that 
very few pop out at once in a group the persistent 
problems which fret their well-dressed peace’ 
Such problems, usually intimate ones, are only 
surprised by a process of friendship always alert 
to probe beneath the veneer, that is courageous 
enough on occasion to say that the surgeon's knife 
is necessary. A student movement which hands 
out palliatives when the necessity is for radical 
treatment, or which allows its whole program to 
be dictated by superficial interests, has no essen- 
tial message for our day. Somewhere in our pro- 
gram we need to deal with questions which men 
do not want to talk about. 


Student Movement Week 


S this issue appears in the colleges, many 
Ac the men’s Associations will be participat- 

ing in Student Movement Week. This is 
a plan inaugurated by the National Council of 
Student Associations for helping the newly elected 
officers to begin their terms of service most 
auspiciously and effectively and at the same time 
to bring the concerted attention of students and 
professors all over the nation to bear upon the 
intercollegiate aspects of the Student Christian 
Associations. In describing these, the official call 
of the N. C. S. A. uses the apt and original 
phrase “inescapable intercollegiateness.” This 
characteristic is written boldly across the whole 
college map, but nowhere with more vital signif- 
icance than in the life of the Student Christian 
Movement. The financial response of students 
and friends of students is but typical of this inter- 
collegiate surge of life which refuses to be con- 
fined to a single campus. In 1927 these student 
sources contributed $44,000 to the work of the 
National Student Division; in 1928 the total 
sprang to $126,000. One of the objectives—but 
only one—of Student Movement Week now in 
progress, is to provide the $151,000 which is 
needed in 1929 to carry on this enlarging work 
on the scale dictated by the local Associations 
themselves. No one should get the impression 
that this figure for 1929 represents a maximum 
budget; it does as a matter of fact represent a 
minimum budget of only the most urgent proj- 
ects. Others equally significant must wait until 
financial democracy has progressed a bit further. 
Associations concerned with improving the quality 
of the Movement, or with enlarging the field or 
headquarters staff, need to think in terms of send- 
ing their strongest and most urgently instructed 
representatives into the council system; they also 
need to think in terms of assuming their parallel 
financial obligation. 
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HAMPING at the 
C bit for more free- 

dom within .the 
educational system, many 
students show real signs 
of intelligence in plan- 
ning for the three 
months which are popu- 
larly known as the sum- 
mer vacation. 

Of course there are 
many drifters who spend 
their summer in a way 
which sounds quite allur- 
ing, as recounted with 
embellishments during 
the September fraternity 
house rushing season 
when lying is at a pre- 
mium anyway. 


Summer Dividends 


By E. B. 





GENEVA 


One of the “reflective open spaces” 
student conferences. 


They have stumbled into some 


attractive experience during this hitch-hike or 
that flirtation, this fishing trip or that house 
party, and a big time was had by all. Fortunately, 
however, most college men have too much sense 
not to make some interest-bearing plans for the 


summer quarter of their 


college courses. 


What Choice? 
The important thing is, upon what basis shall 


you make your plans? 
pleasure of idleness. 


There is the goal of the 
No healthy college man of 


my acquaintance needs three months of leisure to 
recuperate from his nine months of college work. 
Many who are taking their courses seriously and 
working besides, do need some vacation in which 
to refresh both body and mind, but there are 
many more who have fallen quite naturally into 
the habit of planning a summer of pleasure and 


idleness. The really 


large 


number of able- 


bodied collegians who each summer deliberately 
choose this plan can be counted upon, I think, to 
enlist permanently in the army of the wilfully un- 


employed as soon as they 


can marry or otherwise 


inherit wealth which was accumulated by their 
more intelligent and more industrious elders. 


Or, 


failing this means of escape, 


they will 


grumble about their hard luck and settle into 


mediocrity. 


Some will plan their summer on the basis of 
the utmost economic returns from employment. 
This is one of the most determining factors 
among college men and is a thoroughly worthy 
one for that considerable group whose con- 
tinuance in higher education depends upon vaca- 


Shultz 


tion savings; but there 
are serious considera- 
tions here for an honest 
man—and what man does 
not claim to be honest? 
There are some values in 
life to be conserved even 
at the cost of resources 
upon which an education 
depends. I have known 
students both serious and 
intelligent to be led into 
selling articles of doubt- 
ful value, to purchasers 
referred to as ‘‘poor 
hicks who don’t know 
any better’—yet these 
salesmen consider them- 
selves honest because 
daily expenses and sales 
without rake-offs. The stories which are manu- 
factured poor-boy-working-his-way-through- 
college stuff—and poured forth ad nauseam to 
arouse sympathy and which frequently do get 
generous though undiscriminating support — are 
among the things that give one a sense of dis- 
couragement over the moral qualities of educa- 
tion. 


which are the scene of summer 


they accurately report 


The Job as a Summer Course 


But of course there are many who need money 
to continue their education, who desire work in 
which they can give an honest return for their 
wage and who have the legitimate desire to earn 
and save all they can for the winter’s expenses. 
Many in this group, and some in addition to it, 
have been awakened to the large possibilities of 
the summer vacation for contributing toward 
that indefinite and elusive product—a _ well- 
rounded education. If there has been established 
any certainty relative to education during recent 
years it is the validity of experience in the learn- 
ing process. This has long been orthodox in 
technical education. Who would think of study- 
ing architecture without the experience of a 
drafting room? Who would risk becoming an 
aeroplane pilot without thorough study of the 
control of an engine? Who would hope to master 
physical sciences without exhaustive experimen- 
tation in laboratories? This truism may be re- 
sponsible for the fact that our technical progress 
in America has so greatly outdistanced our social 
progress. 
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Photo by Shirley Norman 
A student becomes part of the machine-age 


Contacts With Life 


Our civilization seems now to have come to that 
place where its own life depends upon the prob- 
lems of social relationships being intelligently un- 
derstood and solved. Some progress is being 
made in this field. The Antioch College plan of 
alternate theory and practice gives a fairly 
adequate approach to an understanding of the 
human relationships involved in industrial man- 
agement, as well as a more adequate understand- 
ing of technical processes, although it might be 
wished that the former were emphasized more 
nearly in proportion to the lack of information 
concerning human interests which pervades our 
industrial order. The reorganization of Oberlin 
Theological Seminary (reported in the April 
INTERCOLLEGIAN), is also a significant contribu- 
tion to the supplementary value of summer edu- 
cation. They plan not only to study the social 
problems of industry and then the social problems 
of rural communities, but to have each seminary 
graduate do both, so that he may intelligently 
deal with the increasingly acute tension between 
rural and urban communities. Many sociology 
and economic departments of universities are 
emphasizing field trips and first-hand contacts 
with life situations presented by the data being 
discussed in the classroom. While this plan has 
the disadvantages of extreme superficiality and 
while too frequently it involves a “slumming” 
psychology, it 7s an advance over “‘pure” theory. 
Also, we have the rapprochement between ex- 


perience and theory from the angle of those 
whose major occupation is labor, setting aside 
time for study of theory, on such plans as those 
of the Bryn Mawr Summer Labor School and the 
Brookwood Labor College. (The last named, by) 
the way, is just now fighting for its life as a 
liberal institution within the conservative Ameri- 
‘an Federation of Labor). It is not at all cer- 
tain that these experiments, combining experi- 
ence and education, will not be more fruitful in 
the long run in humanizing industry than the ex- 
periments within the more orthodox educational 
circles. The significant fact is that these experi- 
ments, from either side, may help bridge the gap 
in time to avoid serious class conflict in America. 
Each will make its contribution toward that in- 
crease in social imagination which is so neces- 
sary. 


The Movements’ Contribution 


In this whole area of life the Student Christian 
Movements have an unalterable conviction that 
the principles and spirit of the Carpenter of 
Nazareth have a contribution to make to social 
progress through those who are concerned about 
folk, the environment in which these folk live 
and the chance they have for realization of their 
greatest capacities. To this end these move- 
ments are encouraging students to use their 
summers in ways which will tend to educate 
socially; in places where, so far as possible, they 
may identify themselves with some group with a 
background quite different from their own. 
Local Associations frequently have found it pos- 
sible to promote effective reconciliation projects 
on the campus, such as inter-racial groups and 
international groups, and rather intimate contact 
with specific industrial groups or situations. 
Summer vacation projects then may be seen as 
but a natural “graduate” course following the 
limited experiences of this nature during the 
academic year. Pilgrimages to Europe, to the 
Orient and Mexico have been promoted and have 
profoundly influenced the thinking of those who 
participated and to some extent a wider area of 
friends with whom they have come in contact 
both in the nations visited and on their own 
campuses. 


Summer Groups 


But probably the most consistently valuable 
experiment has been the summer industrial 
groups in various industrial centers and the 
Summer Service Group of New York City. 
Here students have come into a new experience 
with human personalities. Driven by the com- 
pulsion of interest in human beings, rather than 
by economic interest, they have learned what it 
is to fear a foreman, to dread the loss of one’s 
job, to feel the joy of doing one’s share of the 
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hard and disagreeable work of the world, to 
know money in terms of aching muscles and sore 
feet, to think of jobs in terms of people rather 
than people in terms of their jobs and salaries. 
Some of them have had the experience of begin- 
ning to understand some of the curriculum 
courses which had merely seemed to be “snaps” 
or “flunks.” They have gotten a new urge for 
education. Some have had the priceless ad- 
venture of being accepted by the workers as one 
of them and not,only receiving but meriting their 
confidence and friendship. What a kick there is 
in a summer so spent—in comparison with the 
attempt to conform and be acceptable to the rush- 
week hosts of the college campus. 


A “Sure’’ Investment 


I have tried to think of occupations in which a 
“summer group” experience would be of no value. 
Of course there are some but I cannot think of 
any which an intelligent college man would 
choose in which he would not be helped by this 
experience. Certainly in preparation for the 
ministry, medicine, teaching, law, business, indus- 
try, banking, investment and politics there is 
room for such first-hand contacts with life. 

Space will not allow and the intelligence of any 
who will read this article does not demand that 
the application be made specific in each instance. 
Think through, for yourself, how all of our social, 
political, industrial and credit institutions are 
evolving around this central idea of the philos- 
ophy of human relationships. Will the summer 








AN EAST SIDE SHOPPING CENTER 
The New York Summer Service Group gets acquainted with life 
in a great city. 


count for you as a help to play a constructive 
part in the building of an order which approaches 
the Kingdom of God? 

Some of you will want to identify yourselves 
with one of the summer groups listed elsewhere 
in this issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. My per- 
sonal experience as a member of such a group (1 
was employed as a pan cleaner in a New York 
bakery) leads me to recommend strongly this 
means of sharing in an experience of unbounded 
human interest. If joining an organized group 
is not a feasible plan, every college man can at 
least determine to make his summer experience 
shed some light on certain well defined problems 
which have arisen out of his studies during the 
past year. 





Detroit Industrial Research Group, 1928 
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That European Trip 


By Conrad Hoffmann 





HE annual student ex- 





odus is about to begin. 

Baedeker in his suitcase 
and Wanderlust in his soul, the 
American student — approxi- 
mately 20,000 of him — will 
sail this summer in search of 
adventure. Unfortunately, the 
speed and comfort of modern 
travel facilities, combined with 
the efficient travel bureaus 


Since 


the days of his 
service to prisoners of war in Ger- 
many Dr. Hoffmann’s intimate and 
significant leadership of relief and 
student self-help projects has made 
him one of the most influential and 
beloved Americans in Europe. 


palaces and cathedrals, or even 
all countries of Europe. 

Plan to spend adequate time 
at the Louvre or the British 
Museum; study in advance 
what their greatest treasures 
are and then concentrate on 
these. Spend a day at Char- 
tres, going early in the morn- 
ing to catch the glint of the ris- 
ing sun on its spires and flying 


notable 








which work out one’s itinerary 
so that every hour—nay, every 
minute—is accounted for, threaten to rob modern 
travel of the spirit of adventure which after all is 
its great charm. He who would be an adventurer 
today, must be an independent and must plan 
carefully if he would get off the beaten track, out 
into the hidden by-paths where discovery and 
treasure await. 

Low steamship fares via “Student Third” and 
the possibilities of free visas and greatly re- 
duced railroad fares to American students who 
carry the Student Identity Card*—all these help 
to bring Europe within reach of most students. 

Plan Before You Sail 

Unfortunately for many American students the 
trip abroad becomes just another stunt in the 
four years of college life. For many the experi- 
ence gives little of permanent value; they have 
“done Europe,” but they have missed the highly 
educative opportunity of choosing selectively the 
most worthwhile things. 

Tourist sightseeing — trudging along behind 
guides through old palaces, chateaux, schlosser— 
this is a wearisome business. Hurrying through 
museums and art galleries—overflowing though 
they be with the treasures of the world—quickly 
becomes either bewildering or just boring. 
Visits to the cathedrals of Westminster, Notre 
Dame, St. Peter’s, Cologne, Milan, St. Stephen’s 
of Vienna, made under a half hour’s or even an 
hour’s hurried guidance as a member of a tourist 
party, cannot give the rich inspirational experi- 
ence which one can and should get from these 
architectural masterpieces of man’s attempt at 
adoration of the divine. 

Plan to take adequate time for the best. 
Ascertain before-hand what is best — then go 
after it. If you have only the summer, all the 
more reason for careful planning. Be discrimi- 
nating; do not attempt to do all museums, or all 


*Secure from the National Student Federation of America, 218 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 





buttresses—sit on the cathe- 
dral steps to watch the early 
worshipers enter for Mass; get off in a corner of 
this house of God and be silent, dreaming of 
other-worldliness, lulled into reverie by the chant- 
ing of the priest officiating at Mass—if you would 
drink in the beauty and inspiration of the place. 
Spend an hour in front of the Sistine Madonna 
in Dresden, or of some Van Dyke or Rubens 
masterpiece. Investigate the opportunities to 
hear good concerts or opera which cities like Paris, 
3erlin, Dresden, Prague, Munich or Vienna offer, 
and time your visit accordingly. Is there a 
Wagner Festival; a Bach organ recital; a concert 
by the Sistine Chapel or of the Berlin Cathedral 
choir? If so try to get to it. Get hold of some 
good travel guide books and send for the use- 
ful little booklet * on student travel, issued by the 
C. C. A. and study them at leisure. Find out 


*The Trek to Europe: Practical helps for student travelers. Free from 
the Student Division, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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from experienced travelers the addresses of inns, 
restaurants and Bierhalle where local color is still 
uncontaminated by the cosmopolitan tourist world 
and where native dishes may still be had. Avoid 
the modern hotels (except perhaps for the sake of 
an occasional bath!) and choose typical hostelries 
of the land, rich in tradition and of interesting 
local clientele. There you will usually get excel- 
lent meals, neighborhood gossip (if you know the 
language!) and lower prices. Join in the con- 
versation, if need be through interpretation; 
nothing else will get you closer to the life of the 
people. 


Tourists Never Do This 

Consider a mountain hike with some European 
students in the Bavarian, Swiss or Tyrolean Alps, 
a bicycle tour or cross-country hike through Hol- 
land, the Black Forest, the French Provence or 
the Scotch Highlands. Or, if time permits, go to 
the Tatras and Carpathians of Czecho-Slovakia 
and to points east. Try a few days or a week 
with a Wandervogel group in Germany, sleeping 
overnight in a Herberge—a bed at twelve cents or 
less a night, you providing your own blanket. 
Your rucksack comfortably weighted with your 
day’s rations of bread and sausage, you will 
tramp across country to the strumming of man- 
dolins and the singing of folksongs. Incidentally, 
if you’re in the right group, you’ll make a friend 
or two and get to know something of proletariat 
youth in Europe. 

Ascertain (through the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, or through the Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. 
in the United States) the addresses of student 
enterprises in Europe and plan to visit at least 
several. Get the calendar of events, of interna- 
tional conferences, etc. which the International 
Student Confederation (C. I. E.) * publishes, and 
attend some one of the conferences listed. 


Why Not Study? 


If you are keen on international questions, con- 
sider the possibility of spending the summer in 
Geneva—the capital of the world and the head- 
quarters of sixty-five international agencies, 
ranging from the League of Nations and Inter- 
national Labor Office, to the Internationale 
against the Third Internationale. Enroll in 
one of Professor Alfred Zimmern’s courses on in- 
ternational questions; see and use the library 
of the League of Nations; meet Professor Madar- 
iaga at the International Student Union. If you 
can, enroll in the Geneva University Summer 
School or in the International Institute which the 
British and American League of Nations jointly 
organize. See the League and the International 
Labor Office; get to know what bulletins and 


*Secure from the N. S. F. A., 218 Madison Avenue, New York. 50c. 





Student traveler interrupts Swiss harvest 


documents they publish and ask to be put on the 
mailing list for those in which you are interested. 
If possible stay over for the League of Nations 
Assembly which begins on the first Monday of 
September. Call at the offices of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and International 
Student Service (13 Rue Calvin, Geneva) and 
become acquainted with the headquarters and 
work which American students helped establish 
through the Student Friendship Fund and to 
which they are now contributing regular funds. 
Here you can get in touch with the numerous 
international student organizations and _ their 
work. 

Visit Ferney, where Voltaire held forth; see 
William de Stael’s chateau on the shores of Lake 
Geneva; visit the cathedral and Knox’s chapel 
nearby; see the Reformation Monument near the 
university. Plan to take one or more of the won- 
derful side trips from Geneva—to the Saleve, to 
Chamonix and its Mer de Glace, or a trip around 
Lake Geneva to Chateau Chillon. 

Shop Charily 

Don’t bring back a motley array of tawdry 
souvenirs. Rather, choose carefully at least one 
treasure which you can always enjoy. Consider 
an etching by Kasimir, or some good copy of 
one of the great masterpieces; a carved wooden 
figure by some Swiss craftsman; an old book 
reminiscent of Dickens or Victor Hugo. Bring 
back a piece of good native embroidery, prefer- 
ably an antique, or a choice piece of Delft, Meis- 
sen, Royal Copenhagen, Wedgewood or Sevres. 
Or buy a Russian or Polish Samovar from which 
to pour tea in future years for your friends as 
you tete-a-tete with them about your trip to 
Europe years ago. 

The traveler returning from such a trip will 
not be worn out with superficial sightseeing, but 

(Turn to Page 247) 
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A Potent Internationale 


“It is the students’ internationale which may prove in the end to be 
more revolutionary in human affairs than the red internationale.’’—Ed- 
ward Shillito in The Christian Century, referring to The World’s Student 


By Martyn D. Keeler 


Christian Federation. 


rWVHE question has_ been 
| justly raised as to 

whether or not American 
students are too anxious to find 
methods whereby they them- 
selves can change the status 
quo. It is sometimes thought 
that if students will enter the 
ranks of industry, class struggle 
will cease, or if they vote for 
peace, war will be abolished. 
For years young men trained in technical institu- 
tions have been introduced into the factory sys- 
tem without changing much the order of things. 
Trained minds coupled with youthful enthusiasm 
have not been sufficient. An underlying force 
which will cause each new generation to look 
critically at the world must be found, a force 
which when study has been made will drive them 
to introduce new practices even at great cost to 
themselves and what promises to be temporary 
prosperity. 





M. D. Keeler 


Christ the Giver 


Out in India almost a hundred people* were 
facing this issue. They saw the failure of 
humanism as a motive. Even sound economical 
and political philosophies were inadequate to meet 
the attacks of greed and false patriotism. Only 
one philosophy has ever withstood these on- 
slaughts, that of Christ. It was not to Christ the 
law-giver, the ethical model, to which the student 
leaders of the world turned. It was to Christ the 
Giver of deliverance, of reconciliation, of life. It 
was to a person who was willing to and who did 
sacrifice his life that others might live in a better 
world. Here was a young man who had prayer- 
fully sought to find his place in the universe and 
who had taken his responsibility so whole- 
heartedly that his life was transforming. More- 
over he was not a destructionist, but so lived in 
and through the world as to conquer it. Since 
his death other persons have tried his way and 
found it successful. 

The World’s Student Christian Federation is 
not primarily a philosophical body. It is based 
on fact; on lives lived and things accomplished. 
In the Committee which met in India were per- 


* Meeting of the General Committee of the 
Student Christian Federation, December, 1928. 


World’s 


sons to whom students can point as those who 
have demonstrated the Christian way of life and 
from whom students can and do gain inspiration. 
The most significant thing about the Mysore meet- 
ing to at least one American delegate was not ac- 
tion taken out there in an isolated beauty-spot of 
the Orient but a principle that was set up as a 
standard which students throughout the world 
can live up to if only they have courage enough. 
Every world organization faces the difficult 
task of consolidating divergent points of view 
which are the results of racial and cultural back- 
grounds. Very often these ways of thinking pro- 
hibit specific action. It is significant that in the 
Federation an honest attempt is made to over- 
come this hindrance by such means as the pro- 
posed Pacific Area Conference. No country in 
the world is as completely isolated and self-deter- 
mining as is the United States but in a Pacific 
Area Conference American students will be called 
upon by the Orient to justify the use of gun-boats 
in China, imperialism in the Philippines and eco- 
nomic invasion generally, just as Japan will have 
to face its motives on the mainland of Asia and 
China its intra-mural difficulties. Similarly, in 
Europe, the United States will be asked to face 
issues of the industrial difficulties which it has 
helped to cause by installing the idea of student 
self-help. Its fellow members of the Federation 
are drawing our student generation out of its com- 
placency not alone by giving it an opportunity to 
contribute financially to the poorer students of 
the world but also by pointing out its weaknesses 
in the light of their greater experience. Un- 
doubtedly it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive, but the Federation is ready to perform the 
important task of indicating the motes in the 
Pharisaical eyes of the nations of the world. 


The Federation's Unsurpassed Opportunity 


The most common charge against the students 
of America is indifference, especially to matters 
of a religious and spiritual nature. To all out- 
ward appearances this same indictment could be 
made of all young people in the world. But the 
more critically observant Oriental and Germanic 
members of the General Committee brought forth 
an even more serious charge. It was frequently 
pointed out by them that modern intelligent youth 

(Turn to Page 244) 
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First-Hand Religion 


By Patrick Murphy Malin 


HY all this bother about 
first-hand religion? First 
for the sake of honesty. 

This involves my definition of 
religion. No definition, of course, 
catches the whole of the thing de- 
fined. Its primary purpose is to 
make sure two people are talking 
about the same thing at a given 
time. When I use the word “reli- 
gion” I mean your attitude to- 
ward the whole of life. Your religion is what 
you consider valuable. Your religion is what you 
spend your life doing. 

With that sort of definition, I have to think 
of religion as something first-hand. Your religion 
is shown by your life as a whole, and no one else 
can live your life for you. Every minute of your 
life you are inescapably spinning out your reli- 
gion—your real religion—consciously or uncon- 
sciously. With that definition, there are almost 
as many real religions as there are people. 


As Big As Life Itself 

Now, the saddest thing about human beings is 
that what they believe in their hearts and prac- 
tice in their lives is often vastly different from 
what they say with their lips. Thus it seems to 
me tremendously important to define your reli- 
gion as broadly as your life itself, and to recog- 
nize that you are unavoidably always engaged in 
the task of making your own religion. Such a 
realization helps to lessen the gap between pro- 
fession and practice. Without it, you can go 
blithely on, accepting with sincere orthodoxy your 
so-called “religion” second-hand from some out- 
side authority, and at the same time see no rea- 
son to inquire into the social consequences of your 
everyday life. 

We see evidences of that on every hand. Some 
have their religion exhausted in piety; others re- 
gard religion solely as a matter of doctrine. Still 
others, while recognizing the connection of ‘reli- 
gion with ethics, tend to identify religion with 
one or two enterprises of more-or-less individual- 
istic, Puritan ethics, and stop there. All of us 
have streaks of dishonesty in our religious pro- 
fessions. The more we make our religion first- 
hand, however, the more nearly honest it will be- 
come. And honesty is one of the essentials if 
religion is to exercise to the full its transforming 
power to individual and social living. 

NOTE: From a talk at the Detroit Y. M. C. A.; 


published in part by the Friends’ Intelligencer and used 
with their permission. 


P. M. Malin 


My second reason for holding that religion 
should be first-hand is: for the sake of progress. 
One of our troubles is that the language of the 
men of old time is still too much taken at face 
value. Too many of us, for example, persist 
in thinking that God began a unique kind of com- 
munication with Genesis and ended it with 
Revelation—that other knowledge may be inter- 
esting but is not essential and actually ought to 
be tested by the Bible before being allowed at 
all. Such an attitude is not everywhere so crudely 
expressed as in the Tennessee and Arkansas anti- 
evolution statutes; it crops out in such generally 
respectable notions as that of a denominational 
publishing house in caring more about the ortho- 
doxy of the material in its Sunday School maga- 
zine than about the wages of its Negro porter. 

God for me is in all truth, and truth can be got 
by any man, anywhere, at any time, providing 
only that he meets the conditions for discovery. 
And the body of truth is a growing body. Today 
we regard as inadequate the “scientific” descrip- 
tions and profound “truths” about God of five 
hundred years ago. Five hundred years from 
now they’ll probably feel much the same way 
about ours. That doesn’t mean that our search 
for truth is useless; out of a half-dozen relative 
truths, one is probably nearer the absolute than 
the rest are. But it does mean that it is utterly 
impossible for today’s seekers after truth to at- 
tain even the best relative truth by merely copy- 
ing as final one of yesterday’s relative truths— 
regardless of how final those who lived yester- 
day thought it was. 

Just so long as we consciously or unconsciously 
consider religion as something to be accepted 
second-hand, just so long shall we be cheap 
imitators and copyists. And imitators and copy- 
ists have never advanced the further ex- 
ploration of God. It has taken experimenters, 
who made reverent use of all the suggestions of 
the past but still felt a first-hand responsibility, 
to do that. Jesus was such an experimenter,— 
and Savonarola, and Luther, and George Fox, 
and Wesley. There are some today. 


To Survive Strain 


Our religion should be first-hand, then, for the 
sake of honesty and for the sake of progress. 
There is a third reason: for the sake of satisfac- 
tion. A second-hand religion tends to become a 
useless piece of baggage. Our life isn’t funda- 
mentally changed by our carrying it around. We 
contribute nothing to our community that we 
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couldn’t contribute otherwise; and inside our- 
selves we feel no added ennobling and invigorat- 
ing enthusiasm for life. 

Most of us contrive to plod along without any 
great enthusiasm—as long as our days are 
ordinary. Material things provide enthusiasm 
enough for a more-or-less ordered life—until 
something happens. Then business failure over- 
takes us, or our wife dies—and the little en- 
thusiasms of life go stale, and no longer point to 
any meaning in existence. The minister calls and 
offers us the consolation of religion. But that 
consolation remains vague and unsatisfying if 
our religion is second-hand. Not long ago I was 
talking with a woman on whose family there has 
lately been a great burden of troubles. She said, 
“T want to go on believing in God, but I just can’t 
any more. If there was a God, He couldn’t let 
all this happen to us.” I suggested that it all 
depended on the kind of God she wanted to be- 
lieve in—one who coddled his special favorites 
and kept them from all material pain, or one 
who was engaged in a character-making enter- 
prise where there had to be freedom of choice 
and therefore the possibility of wrong, and all 
its consequent misery for every one. After 
awhile we went on to other subjects. She said 
she had a lot of spare time and wanted to know 
what she should do with it. I suggested that the 
prison situation in her city sorely needed atten- 
tion. But she quickly answered, “Oh, I don’t 
want to do anything for other people. I just want 
something I’ll enjoy.” She had answered the 
previous question. She wanted a coddling God. 

First-hand religion helps turn your mind in the 
opposite direction. Your life—all of it—becomes 
a unit in God’s great scheme of spiritual progress 
—character-building and social justice. Honesty, 
progress, and satisfaction in religion all depend 
on its being first-hand. 


Permanent Religion 


If this first-hand religion is so desirable, how 
can we grow into it? There is nothing magical 
or mysterious, uncanny or occult, about the 
method. There seem to be five requirements. 
First, begin to think of your religion as being as 
broad as your life itself. The illumination and 
obligation of religion should penetrate every cor- 
ner—every nook and cranny—of your day. The 
first hundred years are the hardest. For that long 
you will have to take thought of it; then it will be- 
come more nearly habitual. But the important 
thing is to begin; and one of the ways to get 
courage to begin is to begin. There will be op- 
position from within and without. While I was 
in college Sherwood Eddy came to the campus to 
speak on the social application of religion. The 
president of the university called in the presi- 


dent of the student Christian Association and 
suggested that the Association should “stick to 
religion.” The student said his God was inter- 
ested in everything that was interesting to man. 
First-hand religion will come to be your perman- 
ent posséssion as you put into practice your be- 
lief in a God who is concerned with how you 
treat the dormitory janitor, with how honest an 
expense account you turn in to your employer, 
with how you act when you’re out on a date, with 
how much money you spend on your clothes, 
with how you vote at election-time, with how you 


deal with. Negroes and Jews and Italians and 
Russians. 


Not Fearing Truth 


Second requirement: begin your search for 
facts—all the facts—and never stop. Become 
concerned more and more with discovering what 
is right, and less and less with proving you are 
right. Last August when our work took us to 
Paris we heard Stephen Lausanne, noted national- 
istic editor of Le Matin. We asked him about 
the possibility of revising the dogma of Ger- 
many’s sole war guilt. He answered, “Let any 
sane man look at the last week of July, 1914.” 
We said, “Suppose what you claim about that 
week is true. What of the weeks and ‘months 
and years before that?” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said, “Oh well; if you go back of that 
week, where will you stop?” The seeker after 
facts never stops. He is unafraid of any fact. 
If the facts bear out his hope concerning God, the 
sooner they are published the sooner wilt all 
people come to know God. If the facts destroy 
his hope concerning God, the sooner he changes 
his illusion for reality the better. To acquaint 
himself with the facts he will cultivate an appetite 
for the constant reading of good books—of vary- 
ing points-of-view, particularly disagreeable ones. 
First-hand religion will come as you gain a first- 
hand knowledge of the broad world of facts. 


Conviction and Spirit 


Third requirement: begin to search for the 
right combination of ardent conviction and 
eager revision. Ardent conviction by itself leads 
to hardened dogmatism, an obstruction in the 
path of necessary change. Eager revision by 
itself leads to a wishy-washy tolerance that never 
helps ourselves or others to attain to changed 
lives. Both are needed. 

Fourth requirement: begin to arrange for 
some spiritual inflow. Each of us needs from 
time to time a renaissance of the arts of quietness 
and solitude. We need to pray a bit in our own 
way—for ourselves and for others. We need to 


(Turn to Page 244) 
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The Philosopher’s Chair 


Critical Comments on Religious Thought 








RELIGION AND SOCIAL REFORM 


N one of its aspects, at least, most modern 
| social idealism is irreligious even when it 

springs out of religious aspirations for a 
better world. Usually it is preoccupied with the 
sins of other people, rather than our own sins. 
All true religion is rooted in a sense of repentance. 
Men do not engage in the arduous task of search- 
ing for God if they are not driven to it by a great 
need. The need which prompts them most suc- 
cessfully is the need of conquering themselves. 
Not until men have been forced to cry, “Woe is 
me! Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” will they make any serious attempt to 
seek God. That is why Jesus said, “Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 
Only a soul in travail can overcome the difficulties 
which are in the way of any real religious assur- 
ance. 

* sd * * 

Our preoccupation with the sins of society 
easily tempts us to escape any sense of personal 
guilt. From the modern perspective it is the na- 
tion and the economic group which sins. So we 
throw ourselves into the battle against economic 
injustice and fight for a warless world, and while 
we gain some emotional satisfaction in such a 
struggle we wonder what it has to do with re- 
ligion. We have good reason to wonder. The 
sins against which we react are always outside of 
ourselves and there is no religious significance in 
repenting for other people’s sins. 

* * * * 


To realize this does not mean that we ought to 
return to the vain hope that personal regenera- 
tion will automatically solve our social ills. We 
know very well that many of the defects from 
which society suffers are due to faulty organiz- 
ation, social ignorance, unimaginative conduct and 
the inability of modern man to wield the physical 
instruments of power which his scientific genius 
has created. Nevertheless, all the peculiar de- 
fects of modern industrialism were only aggra- 
vated and not created by our faulty social organ- 
ization and our limited social intelligence. 

* + » * 

Basically the social problem is created by man’s 
natural indifference to the weal of his brother, his 
natural tendency to parasitism and imperialism, 
the brutality with which he satisfies his expansive 
desires at the expense of others. If men do not 
become conscious of that fact and try to bring 
their native imperialism under the restraint of 


conscience they will be unable either to build a 
real brotherhood or develop a real religion. If a 
modern man has lost all sense of contrition it is 
partly because those who insist upon repentance 
most, do not know how to help people repent of 
their most significant sins and partly because all 
of us find it convenient to escape the sense of per- 
sonal guilt by holding society responsible for all 
social misery. 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 

New York 





Passing Events 











A Monthly Analysis of Contemporary Events 


HE presence in America of C. F. Andrews, 

the “most beloved westerner in all India,” has 

- focused attention upon the unrest of that 
vast section of the human race. The All-Indian-Con- 
gress—most of whose members really want com- 
plete independence—has agreed to Mr. Gandhi's 
proposal that the British government be allowed 
the remainder of this year in which to grant com- 
plete home rule, i.e., dominion status, to India. 
Should Great Britain fail to act by 1930 Mr. 
Gandhi has promised to lead India in a non- 


violent movement of non-cooperation directed 
against the British government. The danger 


foreseen by India’s friends is that such a move- 
ment, if it comes, may soon get out of hand and 
with the withdrawal of Mr. Gandhi, which is cer- 
tain to follow any outbreak of violence, evolve 
into a prolonged and terribly destructive civil 
struggle. Whichever party finds itself in power in 
England following the general election this spring 
will immediately confront this perplexing ques- 
tion of India’s. England’s economic life is so in- 
terlocked with India’s that to grant India’s de- 
mands inevitably will involve widespread and 
costly commercial readjustments. With English 
industry already in distress will any party, in- 
cluding Labor, dare to give India what she asks 
for? As the three parties present their pro- 
grams to the country during the coming weeks 
watch for their proposals regarding India. 


* * * * 


The outcome of the general elections is of no 
small concern to us, for it involves the future of 
Anglo-American relations which in recent months 
have become strained if not critical. It will be 
important to study British party platforms. 
Perhaps the best lead will be to follow the 
speeches of the party spokesmen, Lloyd George, 
Stanley Baldwin, Ramsay MacDonald. (If the 
resources of your college library are inadequate it 
will be well to ask it to subscribe at once to two or 
more good British weeklies.) At the moment it 
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seems that by a combination, Labor and Liberals 
could capture a majority of seats in Parliament 
but as such a coalition seems unlikely it becomes 
a matter of speculation whether by splitting the 
progressive and labor vote they will not again 
allow the conservatives to ride through to vic- 
tory. 
+ * * * 


That there is room in the world of labor for 
college trained men who cherish no ambitions for 
power or prestige is demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of Powers Hapgood. During the five 
years since his graduation from Harvard he has 
been content to work as an ordinary pick and 
shovel miner. There has been no aspiration to a 
position of overlordship. As a result the rank 
and file of miners regard him with trust and 
affection. By the officials of the Union he has 
been treated abominably; but because he joined 
labor with the single purpose of serving the com- 
mon man and with no illusions, Hapgood is stick- 
ing it out where others long since would have 
quit in bitterness. Labor needs more college 
men with the realistic and selfless spirit of 
Powers Hapgood, but the romanticist student had 
better look twice before he leaps. 

BEN M. CHERRINGTON. 
Denver 


A POTENT INTERNATIONALE 
(From Page 240) 


is conscious of and not uninterested in religion 
but has deliberately set it aside as good for the 
ignorant and the aged. For this type of thinker 
life is departmentalized into science, business, 
ethics, religion and soon. Many people are quite 
able to exist without comprehending or con- 
sciously using science or art, for example, to 
round out life. Most civilized people are forced 
by law and public opinion to conform to certain 
ethical standards. Religion is an interesting but 
not essential department. Such persons have not 
grasped the fundamental point that religion is not 
a part of life but the essence of living. Again, 
the organization and dogmatism of the Church as 
an institution is obnoxious to an individualistic, 
freedom-loving student generation. 

These facts, instead of being discouraging, 
bring a real challenge to the members of the 
Federation. The first obvious duty of Christian 
students is to become a part of organized Chris- 
tianity so that they may make it the vital, attrac- 
tive thing it ought to be. The second is to show 
the light which so many hide under a bushel. For 
by freely expressing their religion they may lead 
others to do so. “No man liveth unto himself” 
today any more than he did in the time of Christ. 

Directly in line with the central theme of the 


The Intercollegia 
message of the Mysore meeting are these two 
very practical tasks for American students: We 
are undeniably the wealthiest and most privileged 
group in the world. If we believe in the implica- 
tions of our name as Christians we must give of 
our wealth in greater proportion as our less fortu- 
nate fellows do in theirs. And then because the 
world, especially the Eastern part of it, still looks 
to us for leadership, some of our best student 
leaders must give themselves to the cause of 
students in other lands who have not yet been 
able to develop for themselves the leaders which 
our Associations are almost automatically turn- 
ing out for ourselves. 


FIRST-HAND RELIGION 
(From Page 242) 


read from the lives of spiritual giants—of th 
past, and of today. We need to read more poetry, 
and to see more high-class drama. We need to 
look at a few more sunsets and some “trees laced 
at twilight.” Merely to know that other peop! 
have found value in them is not enough; first- 
hand religion demands that you try them out 
yourself. 

Fifth requirement: begin some sacrifice. Not 
because some one has said that sacrifice is good 
for your soul, but because the work you are called 
to do in a world like this entails giving up some 
of the things highly valued by most people. My 
wife is one of those who live more simply each 
day, not of necessity but of choice. She is so 
convinced of the needs of other people that sh: 
spends much less than she might spend on her- 
self. It is not “sacrifice” so much as a change in 
values. First-hand religion is closely tied to a 
change in values. 

And that brings me to my conclusion. We have 
been considering the reasons for wanting a first- 
hand religion, and possible methods of attaining 
it. Now just a final word about the outreac! 
of that kind of religion. It will make us men of 
sorrow. Not men of sourness, or pessimism; but 
of sorrow. Jesus was “a man of sorrow, and ac- 
quainted with grief.”” His chief sorrow lay in his 
imagination. He saw what people might be, and 
he grieved over what they were content to be. 
We profess to believe in a loving God, eternally 
interested in the infinite spiritual possibilities of 
all people. He must be sorrowful that they de- 
lay so long in realizing those potentialities. If 
we are true to him, we shall be sorrowful, too. 
And if we have a first-hand religion, we shan’t 
stop with saying we're sorry. We’ll begin to 
make ourselves into better men and our world into 
a better world. 
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The Bookshelf 


THE CERTAINTY OF GOD. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 
Students and friends of students will value this 

book for its honest conclusions and helpful sug- 
gestions leading to a sense of sureness that God is. 
One can imagine himself in a group sitting around 
Dr. Gilkey’s fireside as questions by disturbed and 
skeptical students are discussed. A brief state- 
ment of the problem, a clear and certain choice 
of the fundamental factors and what we have as 
premises, and the discussion is opened. Common 
sense sanely applied, careful use of the scientific 
spirit of inquiry and observation and recognition 
of the possibilities of other interpretations are fol- 
lowed by a thoughtful answer or suggestion that 
makes faith possible and pleasant. God’s ex- 
istence and nature, with something of his methods 
of operation (including “the problem of evil’) 
where we meet God in daily life and how he 
speaks to us are a few of the questions helpfully 
considered. But the real value of the book lies in 
the new sense it gives that you may have a cer- 
tain share in a God-directed and God-loved plan 
for the realization of the higher things of life, 
and in the renewed desire you feel to travel the 
highways of the Spirit. 


By J. G. Gilkey. 


H. B. INGALLS. 


THE NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD. 
By A. S. Eddington. Macmillan. $3.75. 


Professor Eddington’s Gifford lectures for last 
year may prove an epoch-making volume, as the 
last word of modern science bearing upon 
philosophy and theology. 

Eddington shows that all modern science is 
only a matter of measurement, of pointer scale 
readings. Science does not lead to knowledge of 
the intrinsic nature of things. Carbon and the 
ninety-two elements are only symbols. We can 
never really know any one of them; we can know 
immediately only the workings of our own minds. 
We are acquainted with the external world only 
because its fibers run into our consciousness. 
Mind is restored to its central place in experience. 
Science gives us only pointer readings to a world 
of shadow, symbols, abstract numbers; but mind 
makes it a world of beauty and purpose. 

The book stands at the antipodes from the 
“positivism” of Compte of the last century. In 
the light of the new quantum theory, with its 
principle of indeterminacy, its apparently per- 
manent limits of knowledge open to science, its 
apparent breakdown of the old mechanistic uni- 
verse with its closed system of deterministic 
cause and effect, its indeterminate spontaneity 
congruent with the freedom of the will and a 


spiritual interpretation of the universe, and its 
probable death blow to a fixed mechanistic be- 
haviorism recently so popular in America, the 
modern scientist is in a chastened frame of mind. 

According to Eddington, physics presupposes 
a background in which “we must find first our 
our personality, and then perhaps a greater per- 
sonality. The idea of a universal mind would be, 
I think, a fairly plausible inference from the 
present state of scientific theory.” 

Although necessarily somewhat mathematical 
and technical, the book will probably prove in- 
valuable to students and professors desiring to 
know the latest word that modern science has 
for philosophy and religion. 

SHERWOOD EDpy. 


THE MISBEHAVIORISTS. 
ham. Deal Press. $2.75. 


A friend urged me to buy this book, saying, 
“It has more satire than Morley and more humor 
than Will Rogers.”’ I was not disappointed. The 
book is a collection of interesting comments and 
humorous analogies of the “isms” of our day. 
Wickham “takes a crack” at numerous accepted 
leaders of thought (if Freud, -Watson, Durant 
and company may be put into that category!). In 
addition to a fine scientific background the author 
has a literary gift: he succeeds in using his scien- 
tific terminology in a way which makes the book 
as interesting as a good novel. 

CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 


By Harvey Wick- 


California Tech. 


CULTURAL EVOLUTION. 


wood. 


By Charles A. Ell- 


The Ce ntury Company. $2.50. 


Professor Ellwood has crowned his work as a 
sociologist with a comprehensive theory of social 
origins and processes. He tells us in his introduc- 
tion: “Those who have no patience with hypothe- 
sis in scientific work are warned against reading 
this book. It is merely an outline of the author’s 
theory of human social evolution.” It is a bril- 
liant and comforting theory, attractively pictured 
as a parabola, with our present state well along 
the path up and on toward stabilized idealism. 
The author’s flowing sketch moves on through the 
stages of cultural development, the origin of cul- 
tural patterns through the development of most of 
our social processes, food, agriculture, war, cloth- 
ing, housing, the fine arts, property, the family, 
law, government, morality, religion, education and 
science. He prophesies: “the socialization of 
science, through the development of the social 
sciences, and of the social attitude in all the 
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sciences, is bound to bring science again into 
harmony with religion, especially when religion, 
as a valuation of the universe itself, becomes 
suffused with the scientific spirit.” The book 
reads easily and gives courage to those who face 
daily the mental confusion of calamatistic “scien- 
tists.” 
RALPH W. HOLLINGER. 


PROHIBITION, AN ADVENTURE IN FREE- 
DOM. By Harry S. Warner. Published by the 
World League Against Alcoholism. (Webster- 
ville, Ohio). $2. 


This is a good book for young voters, of bota 
sexes, who would gain an historical insight into 
this movement, which began more than a century 
ago as a temperance movement, then grew into a 
movement for total abstinence, and finally for pro- 
hibition of the manufacture, transportation and 
sale of intoxicating liquors within the United 
States and its possessions. 

Such readers will find that if this subject now 
stirs more talk than most other topics, it merely 
follows the precedent set by a thirty-year-old dis- 
cussion of county and other local option cam- 
paigns. They will learn that no other Constitu- 
tional amendment was passed with such strong 
endorsement from the states. They will discover 
that the public opinion of bygone generations 
passed through cycles of action and reaction, with 
“rings” of saloon interests and bootleggers ever 
ready to demonstrate the futility of any law to re- 
strain their defiant conspiracies. They will find 
that the “personal liberty” slogan was used as an 
answering charge, not to prohibitionists, but 
to speakers of public pledge-signing meetings, as 
early as 1836. They will find, too, that “from 
earliest days ... it seemed necessary to take these 
steps to insure safety and welfare in the com- 
munity.” 

Mr. Warner’s thorough historical analysis 
should serve its author’s purpose of helping to 
prevent the need of another cycle of the same ex- 
periments in “regulation” which have slowly 
crystallized in prohibition as settled Constitutional 
policy. 

H. BRUCE BROUGHAM 


WAYNE WHEELER, DRY BOSS. 

Stewart. Revell. $3. 

This book is better than its sensational cover 
would lead one to expect; in fact, it is well worth 
reading rapidly if one doesn’t have to buy it. It 
is not propaganda for the dry cause nor is it a 
“debunking” biography in the interests of the 
wets. The writer is an admirer of Wheeler as a 
man but doubts the wisdom of Wheeler’s emphasis 
on political rather than on educational methods. 
The book is a brief history of the prohibition 
movement. It contains a portrait of a reformer 


By Justin 





of a type different from those of us who see clearly 
the relative value of every particular reform. 
While in college he chose one cause, worked for 
it all his life with amazing success and apparently 
without ever questioning its value. He was a 
fanatic—that is, a man of one idea—yet he never 
became as hard as most fanatics. 

The book also throws light on American politics, 
on the calibre of legislators, on the power of the 
Anti-Saloon League. One closes it with respect 
for Wheeler but with a suspicion that his high 
pressure political methods fastened prohibition on 
the country prematurely; that we might have ar- 
rived at a better solution of the problem had our 
prohibitionists been relativists. 

JOHN BENNETT. 


THAT MEXICAN. 

Revell. $2. 

‘An illuminating book on Mexican characteris- 
tics, written in engaging style and permeated 
with sympathy and candor. The book offers a 
clear explanation of the chief political issues in 
Mexico, such as the land question, but its main 
emphasis is on the human factor. 

“Juan Garcia,” the Mexican counterpart of 
“John Jones,” is vividly pictured in his native 
haunts, his strong and weak points are made 
clear: his individualism, his religious feelings, his 
lottery mind, his addiction to pulque, and his land 
hunger. We see the ills which the Spanish con- 
quest brought him; we see what the new national- 
ism is trying to do for him and his family. He 
crosses the border and begins a migratory exis- 
tence. He harvests grapes or oranges in Califor- 
nia, picks cotton in Arizona, thins beets in Colo- 
rado; he works as a railroad section hand, going 
from job to job in a broken-down Ford. 

His brawn he sells cheaply, at the cost of health 
due to wretched housing and poor food; he is a 
frequent burden to the charity organizations in 
the cities where he winters; his children never 
get a chance for a continuous education. 

It is a startling fact that one-fifth of all Span- 
ish-speaking Mexicans have already moved over 
to our side of the border, many being “wetbacks’”’ 
who have waded the Rio Grande to escape the 
immigration officials and the poll tax. The Mexi- 
can Government deplores the loss of so many of 
its more enterprising laborers and would stop this 
northward trek if it could. 

While American capital has been penetrating 
Mexico, Mexican labor has been penetrating the 
United States, and the boundary has become more 
and more hazy. Hence the need to know more 
about “that Mexican.” Mr. McLean has worked 
with Mexicans for thirteen years and has spoken 
their language for twenty-five years. He knows 
his facts and his book will well repay the reader. 

CHARLES H. CORBETT. 


By Robert N. McLean. 
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CHRISTIANITY, THE WAY. By Joseph B. 

Matthews. Doubleday Doran. $1.25. 

This is a simple, readable and challenging at- 
tempt to rescue Christianity from what the author 
calls “moral aenemia.” He finds what many an- 
other has found: that the way of fellowship with 
men, the way of peace, power, love, life and fel- 
lowship with God is best demonstrated in the life 
experience of Jesus. The value of this book, 
which is worthy of wide reading, is not in any 
original scholarship but in its insistence upon the 
indispensable validity of the way of moral adven- 
ture as a means of discovering religious reality. 

A. R. E. 


THE PURPOSE OF GOD IN THE LIFE OF 
THE WORLD. Student Christian Movement. 
London. 


Those of our Movement whose memories of the 
Milwaukee and Detroit Conferences are still fresh 
will be especially interested in “The Purpose of 
God in the Life of the World.” This book con- 
tains the addresses given at the recent Quadren- 
nial Conference of the British Student Christian 
Movement. Their conference must have been like 
a Milwaukee and a Detroit rolled into one, for the 
missionary emphasis was handled throughout in 
direct relation with racial, industrial, and inter- 
national problems. As the editor of the volume 
says, “It was impossible to disentangle the mis- 
sionary enterprise from such things.” So the 
title of the book, which was also the theme of 
the conference, presents a single great conception, 
one which students in this country need very 
much to grasp in its unity and full implications. 

Among the most interesting addresses in the 
book are four on the general subject, “God at 
Work in the World.” In this series T. Z. Koo 
spoke on China, C. F. Andrews on Racial Rela- 
tionships, the Archbishop of York on the Church, 
and Ben Turner, President of the National Union 
of Textile Workers, on Industry and Commerce. 
How long will it be before a Labor leader will 
speak at a great national conference in the United 
States? 

My general impression is that the addresses 
are even more brilliant and substantial than those 
we are accustomed to hear in our own conferences. 
As such they are good reading and of permanent 
value. 

JOHN M. MOORE. 


IF I HAD ONLY ONE SERMON TO PREACH. 
Sermons by Twenty English Ministers. Har- 
pers. $2.50. 


Books of sermons do not ordinarily make good 
reading. The personality of the preacher is miss- 
ing, except as one can sense it through individual 
quirks of thought and style, and preaching with- 
out the preacher is likely to be somewhat barren. 


This book is an oasis, however, for there are a 
number of altogether unusual sermons in it. 
British preaching is more likely to be in the style 
of an essay than is American, and this is true 
with many contributions to this book. The sub- 
jects are all fundamental, as is to be expected by 
the title. The preachers are the best Britain 
possesses—Campbell, Orchard, Dean Inge, Hut- 
ton, Father Waggett, F. B. Meyer, L. P. Jacks, 
“Dick” Shepherd, and many others. This reader 
is particularly impressed by two sermons— 
“Bread, Work and Love,” by Studdert-Kennedy, 
and “The Trustworthiness of God,” by Maude 
Royden. These alone would make the book worth 
owning. One sentence in Miss Royden’s sermon 
can never be forgotten: “We cannot break God’s 
laws, but we can break ourselves against 
a 
PHILLIPS P. ELLIOTT. 


FALSEHOOD IN WAR TIME. By Arthur Pon- 
sonby. E.P. Dutton Co. $2.00 


This book purposes to prove that the authorities 
in each country do, and indeed must, resort to 
lying in time of war: first, to justify themselves, 
and second, to influence popular passion sufficient- 
ly to secure recruits for the continuance of the 
struggle. By verse and chapter the author, a 
member of the British Parliament, shows how the 
atrocity stories which most of us believed during 
the war were pure humbug, how photographs 
were faked, how official papers were doctored 
to support the vaunted righteousness of “our” 
side, and how the prompt entry of Great Britain 
into the war in 1914 was necessitated by her com- 
mitment to France rather than because of the in- 
fringement of Belgian neutrality. If you want to 
know why things are not what they seem in war 
time you should read this work. 


F. A. H. 


THAT EUROPEAN TRIP 
(From Page 238) 

rich in new friendships; in appreciation of the 
art, music, culture and history of Europe; in sym- 
pathetic understanding of the peoples of 
Europe and their life and problems. A more in- 
telligent understanding of the international situ- 
ation should also be your reward. Filled with a 
sense of satisfaction you will have a keen desire 
to return some day for another visit, and in 
preparation for it will be stimulated to read and 
study about Europe. You may decide in favor of 
a year’s study abroad—at the Sorbonne, in Berlin, 
Vienna or Geneva. The World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation will gladly help you with counsel 
in planning your stay abroad. 

Whether you come for a year or for a summer 
only, you can make your stay a real adventure, 
equal in treasure discovery to the earlier altempts 
of Columbus, or of Marco Polo! 
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All Set For The Green Invasion! 


These articles are a reminder that it is not too early to lay plans for mak- 
ing the best of the opportunity presented by the incoming freshman tide. 


NEBRASKA WESLEYAN 
T Nebraska Wesleyan the first 
A ¥ ; 


step is to send a card of welcome 
to each student as soon as we know he 
is planning to enter the institution. 
During Freshman Week the men 
meet for a special hour at which i 
presented the purpose and program of 
the Y. M. C. A. and the special plans 
for work with the freshmen. Member- 
ship is presented, cards signed, and 
Association subscriptions taken from 
the freshman. He is asked to fill out 
vocational guidance information cards 
to be used in the personal analysis 


that is carried on later. Also each 
man is presented with a copy of the 
Freshman Number of The Jntercolle- 
qian, 

Names are secured of all those who 


need employment or financial help and 
such data as will enable us to arrange 
their names in order of need. The 
freshmen are organized to make a 
canvass of the community for all em- 
ployment openings, both with bu 
ness places and in homes, in exchange 
for board and room. A ecard is left in 
each home indicating the phone num- 
ber to be called when student help is 
needed. 

The work of the Church and Sunday 
chool is also presented to the fresh- 
men. A Freshman Council is formed, 
of former Hi-Y boys. This council 
plans the programs for the rest of the 
year. This program, in the large, 
centers around the following general 
line 

1. To aid in making adjustments to 

college life. 


2. To secure employment for every 

needy student. 
To know and live the four-fold 

purpose of the Association 

1. To participate in developing real 
college and class spirit. 

5. To give guidance in deciding on 

one’s life work. 


6. To have every freshman a mem- 
ber and supporter of the Asso- 
ciation program. 

The Freshman Council holds some 
of its meetings with the general 
cabinet but most of them are held at 
a separate time. We have found it 
helpful to have the freshmen men 
meet in small groups at the homes of 
faculty representatives where they 
may discuss informally problems in 
connection with their college work. 

H. C. GOSSARD. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
COLLEGE 

)LANS are already laid at North 

Carolina State College, to meet 
the “Green Invasion” due to reach the 
campus next September. The New 
Student Committee will be composed 
of the men who are being trained in 
the Freshman Friendship Council. 
The Council is unusually strong this 
year and so the prospects are ex- 
cellent for a good Committee. 

Plans for the fall are still incom- 
plete, of course. The Committee and 
the president of the Association are 
expecting to learn more about work 
for and with freshmen, through a 
sharing of experiences with men from 
other colleges at the Blue Ridge Con- 
ference this summer and at the Presi- 
dent’s Training School. (By the way 
the latter is the best thing that has 
been started in Student Association 
work in the South since the World 
War. An invitation is extended to 
presidents from other sections to 
come to Blue Ridge for the Presidents 
Training School.) 

3efore the opening of classes, the 
Freshman Handbook will of course be 
mailed out to prospective new stud- 
ents, together with a letter of wel- 
come from the president of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Registration day for freshmen will 
be five days earlier than registration 





The Truck Meets All Comers 


day for upperclassmen. The day be 


‘fore the freshmen arrive the New 


Student Committee and the Cabinet 
will reach the campus, in order to be 
on hand to welcome the new men 
They are planning to spend the after 
noon and evening out in the countr: 
at a cabin owned by a friend of th 
Association; the President of the col 
lege, the Dean of Students and the 
employed staff will go with them 
These are great cccasions. There 
always the camp supper together and 
the perfecting of the plans for the 
strenuous work to begin on the fol 
lowing day; but best of all, there is 
the fellowship together. Those wh 
have been to Blue Ridge scmehow are 
able to impart the Blue Ridge spirit 
to the whole group. 


Thanks to the State Highway Com 
mission who furnish trucks for the 
purpose, the Committee is able to offer 
the new men free transportation from 
the station to the campus. Students 
will be shown to their rooms, whether 
the rooms are on or off the campus. 


The Committee plans to stay on the 
job all during Freshman Week, help 
ing with registration, securing em- 
ployment, giving information and 
meeting needs as they arise. 

The College Administration sets 
aside one night during the first wee! 
as “Y” night. A meeting will be held 
in the college chapel; the President o! 
the Association will explain the pur 
pose and work of the Association and 
there will be an address by som 
prominent man who knows student 
life on “If I Were a Freshman.” 


The first Sunday morning 
registration the new men will b 
asked to assemble on the campus in 
denominational groups. The churches 
of the city will send cars to take then 
to Sunday school and church. 


after 


After the first week, what? Lec- 
tures on Sex Hygiene, by Dr. F. N. 
Seerley of Springfield, is one import 
ant annual event. Another thing the 
Committee is planning is the organ- 
ization of Freshmen  Fellowshi; 
Groups, led by faculty men and upper 
classmen. These groups will seek to 
promote fellowship among the new 
men and to help them meet the prob- 
lems that will be arising constantly. 
At the beginning of the second 
quarter the Freshman _ Friendship 
Council will be organized 


E. S. KING. 
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A student applies for a job, and gets it. 


Adventure 


Students in Industry Groups 


Opportunities for students to get a 
glimpse of industrial life from the 
standpoint of the manual laborer: 


Pacific Northwest — Tacoma, Wash. 
June 10-July 30. (Men). Apply 
to Raymond Culver; Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Portland, Ore. 


Pacific Southwest — Los Angeles, 
Calif. July 1-August 15. (Men). 
Apply to Egbert Hayes, 715 S. 
Hope St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Rocky Mountain—Denver, Colorado. 
Dates not fixed. (Men). Apply 
to Harold Colvin, Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Topeka, Kans. 


Southwest—Houston, Texas. July 1- 
August 15. (Men and Women). 
Apply to Claud Nelson, 610 Central 
State Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 

Middle West — Detroit, Michigan. 
June 23-August 25. (Men). Apply 
to Kenneth Kline, 423 Association 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 





Chicago, Illinois. July 5-August 
19. (Women). Apply to National 
Student Council, 600 Lexington 


Ave, New York City. 

Southern—Atlanta, Georgia. Dates 
not fixed. (Men). Apply to O. R. 
Magill, 412 Palmer Building, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Middle Atlantic—New York City, 
July 1-August 15. (Men). Apply 
to W. H. Tinker, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 


Social Service Opportunities 

New York Summer Service Group. 
June 27-August 27. Apply to W. 
H. Tinker, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 20 South 12th St., Phila- 
delphia, will help students find 
social service work during the 
summer. 


Summer Dates 


is not far to seek in a summer planned to include 
human interest contacts. 


Student Conferences 
For MEN STUDENTS 


Kings Mountain, N. C. ..June 1- 9 


Seabeck, Wash. ......... 8-17 
Se SN hc xGae wees 12-20 
Northfield, Mass. ........ 14-22 
Blue Ridge, N. C. ...... 14-24 
Co-ED CONFERENCES 
Beottinter, BEG. ..sssic sc June 4-14 
Estes Park, Colo. ....... 7-17 
Eagles Mere, Pa. ........ 12-22 
FoR WOMEN STUDENTS 
ee June 4-14 
Spelman College, Atlanta, 
| EE ae te 7-14 
pe a re 15-25 
Beamer. Wee. 2s isciass 18-25 
Camp Maqua, Poland, Me. 18-28 
eh ee 20-28 
a ere 21-30 
OTHER GROUPS 
Blairstown, ae Cae 
(preparatory school 
Peer. ere June 22-27 
National Student Secre- 
taries’ Assembly, Estes 
3, Sere ee June 28-July 15 


Tours and Pilgrimages 


Numerous European Tours, conducted 
by The Open Road, Incorporated, 
20 West 43rd Street, New York 
City. 

The Brazil Summer School Tour, con- 
ducted by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 
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(A German Workstudent’s impression.) 


varied 


Any one of the groups or conferences listed on 
this page offers on alluring prospect 


Oriental Tour. Japan, China, Man- 
churia and Korea. Under direction 
of Upton Close, 553 South Western 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Goodwill Tour for preparatory school 
boys. Norway, Sweden and the Con- 
tinent. Write J. C. Clark, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

The Eddy Seminar in Europe, under 
the personal supervision of Sher- 
wood Eddy, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. For professors, 
secretaries, pastors, etc. 

The Seminar in Mexico, conducted by 
the Committee on Cultural Rela- 
tions with Latin America, Hubert 
C. Herring, Executive Director, 
307 West 17th Street, New York 
City. 

The Student Y. W. C. A. Pilgrimage, 
conducted by the National Student 
Council of the Y. W. C. A. For 
further information write to Anne 
Wiggin, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


European Conferences 
~ NGLAND— 
Swanwick; 
July 11-17; 
23-29. 
HoLLAND— 
Hardenbroek. European  Secre- 
taries’ Training Conference, 
September 10-17. 
SWITZERLAND— 
Geneva. Federation Conference. 
July 25-29. 
GER MANY— 
Dresden. Dresden 
School, July 2-10. 
AUSTRIA— 
Krems (near Vienna). 


General Conference, 
Second General, July 


Self - Help 


Interna- 


tional Student Service. July 
30-August 6. 
Note: Any one interested in at- 


tending one of these conferences 
should consult the national Student 
Movement concerned, or the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, 13 Rue 
Calvin, Geneva. 
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Students of the World 


THE GERMAN STUDENT 
OF TODAY 


A PICTURE of the German stu- 
dent of today, drawn by Pastor 
Hanns Lilje, General Secretaries of 
the German Christian Student Move- 
ment, yields the following interesting 
items: 

The present student generation has 
only a vague idea of the tremendous 
inner experiences of the war and of 
the difficulties of the first year’s study 
after the Armistice, and hence is 
separated spiritually from the gener- 
ation which passed through the con- 
fusion of that period and had to fight 
in a most painful way for the con- 
ditions requisite for scientific studies. 

A second difference between 
present-day students and those of a 
few years ago, is due to the waning 
of the Youth Movement. Just after 
the war there was tremendous power 
and ardent enthusiasm in the Youth 
Movement, and this was a wonderful 
time in the life of German youth. 
Its spirit was a mixture of Christian 
elements combined with a romantic 
piety and a kind of mysticism which 
resulted in a deification of the body. 
But the end came in complete and 
tragic failure, leaving very little of 
value in effect. 

The present period is one of con- 
solidation, establishment and calming 
down. An objectivity (Sachlichkeit) 
is showing itself in many ways. There 
is a profound desire to comprehend 
life’s problems in a less complicated 
way, yet with sincere earnestness. 
This is manifest in sports, in the 
technical world, in contemporary art, 
in relations between the sexes, in 
politics. Whether the changes in the 
spiritual life of the students will be 
for good or for evil will depend on the 
revival of their religious life. 


STUDENTS COOPERATING 
THROUGH THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


4 bres are now seven interna- 
tional student organizations meet- 
ing annually in Paris under the 
auspices of the International Com- 
mittee for Intellectual Cooperation of 
the League of Nations. These seven 
are: World’s Student Christian 
Federation; International Student 
Service; International Student Con- 
federation, (C. I. E.); International 
Association of University Women; 
University League of Nations Union; 
Pax Romana, and World Union of 
Jewish Students. 


THE RUSSIAN CENTER 
IN PARIS 


| ERE is a description of the 

Russian Center at 10 Boulevard 
Montparnasse, Paris, on a_ typical 
Friday night: 

On the top floor there were: a 
French class; a Bible group in ses- 
sion; a student church committee dis- 
cussing plans, and a student club of 
twenty-three having a literary night. 
Out in the corridor there was an im- 
provised tea-counter. 

On the second floor, in one of the 
large rooms, there was a gathering 
of twenty-seven Russian teachers who 
were discussing educational methods. 
In Paul Anderson’s office there was 
a group of nineteen leaders in its 
weekly meeting under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Boulgakoff. Pro- 
fessor Florovsky was giving the lec- 
ture. Across the corridor, in the 
Student Headquarters Office, were 
seventeen volunteers preparing for 
the financial campaign to begin the 
next week. On the main floor Pro- 
fessor Berdiaeff was giving one of his 
lectures before the Religious Philo- 
sophical Academy. Fifty-five were in 
attendance. In an adjoining room 
was an English Class. 

In the little church (in the former 
garage) choir rehearsal was in prog- 
ress, since the Metropolitan is to 
serve in the little chapel on Sunday 
morning. After the liturgy he will 
take dinner with some of our 
leaders in our building. 

On the day previous, the center 
was tingling with life of the younger 
generation, since it was the free day 
for the school children. The Sunday 
School and the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
were having their program with the 
older boys and girls in the evening. 

Many of the rooms are used as 
offices in the day-time and as club 
rooms at night. 





INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF JEWS AND NON-JEWS 
4 3 HE Conference between Jews and 
Non-Jews, held at Bierville near 
Paris at New Years time, under the 
auspices of the International Student 
Service, was not a large affair but 
seems to have been well worth while. 
Delegates came from France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Roumania, Great Britain and 
the United States. The Hungarian 


delegates unfortunately were pre- 
vented at the last minute from com- 
ing. 

Three speakers -were secured to 


address the conference: Professor 
Oualid of the Sorbonne, Professor 
Hersch of the University of Geneva, 
and Mr. Jehouda the Jewish writer. 
The fact that all the speakers were 
Jews was not intentional, and did not 
interfere with a fair consideration of 
the questions presented to the con- 
ference. 

The attempt was made to get a 
general idea of the whole subject, and 
so there were discussions of the eco- 
nomic, political and cultural-religious 
aspects of the relationships between 
Jewish and Non-Jewish groups. Re- 
ports from various universities made 
it apparent that no direct approach 
to the question was likely to succeed 
until a serious effort was made to 
better the economic condition of stu- 
dent life, and that the International 
Student Service should take the lead 
in this field because of its long and 
fruitful experience with student self- 
help enterprises. It was asked to 
appoint a committee, composed of an 
equal number of Jews and Non-Jews, 
to give leadership to similarly com- 
posed local groups, in the study of 
mutual relationships. 

The conference also discussed the 
possibility of publishing certain 
studies in the series of I. S. S. Oc- 
casional Papers and the inviting of 
the cooperation of the Federation in 
a discussion of the religious and 
cultural aspects of the question of 
the relationships between Jews and 
Non-Jews. 





CHANGING STUDENT CURRENTS 


6 ere April Student World* will 

give a survey of changing em- 
phases in various important student 
fields during the decade since the war. 
More than a dozen persons, represent- 
ing as many different Student Move- 
ments, have been asked to describe 
the most important spiritual and in- 
tellectual movements which have 
taken place in their respective 
countries during the last ten years 
and to give some indication of the di- 
rection in which these - movements 
may be expected to continue. Among 
those who will contribute articles are 
Miss Zoe Fairfield, Mr. Max Yergan, 
Professor Zenkovsky, Mr. John 
Mackay, Dr. Walter Kotschnig, Mr. 
N. Stufkens, Mr. Henry Van Dusen 
and Dr. Wilkens. This number has 
special interest as a description of the 


major spiritual tasks which the 
Federation is now facing. 
* Published at 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva 


Switzerland. $1 per year. 
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“Six weeks of the richest experi- 
ence I have ever had,” is the com- 
ment of a local student Association 
president who attended the Presi- 
dents’ Training School at Blue Ridge, 
North Carolina, last summer. The 
statesmanlike work of this president 
this year is ample proof of the sound 
educational basis on which this pro- 
ject is built. The school is conducted 
under the joint auspices of the 
Southern Field Council of Student 
Associations and the Y. M. C. A. 
Graduate School. It is to be held this 


year from June 6th through July 
17th. 
This School is organized on the 


assumption that in order to become 
an effective leader in a voluntary 
student Christian undertaking, at 
least three conditions are essential in 
addition to willingness to accept re- 
sponsibility. First, a knowledge of 
the sources and meaning of the re- 
ligion of Jesus; second, a knowledge 
of the basic foundations underlying 
this religion; and, third, a familiarity 
with the processes for the releasing 
of dynamic Christian personalities, 
and the development of skills in 
analyzing the needs of a campus and 
organizing forces to meet those 
needs. 

The regular ten-day Southern 
Student Conference, June 14-24, will 
be held during the period of the 
school. The program of the con- 
ference will be integrated with the 
school in such a way as to make for 
a continuous experience. This makes 
it possible for the president to share 
in the conference with his delegation, 
avoiding the extra cost and time in- 
cident upon having the school at an- 
other period, as was true in previous 
years. 

The faculty of the school this year 
will include W. D. Weatherford; M. 
T. Workman; C. B. Loomis and O. R. 
Magill. Special lecturers will be 
brought before the group from time 
to time. 





University pastors, teachers of re- 


ligion, student Association  secre- 
taries, and other workers in the 
field of religion in the colleges of 


New England will meet in the Third 
Annual Jaffrey Conference at Shat- 
tuck Inn, Jaffrey, New Hampshire 
May 15-17. The guest leader will be 
Professor Henry Nelson Wieman of 
the University of Chicago. The in- 
crease in understanding and coopera- 
tion among the various groups work- 
ing with students is only one of many 
values inherent in such a project. 


High Lights 


The Virginia Preparatory School 
Conference met at Camp Orapax for 
its third annual meeting, April 19-21. 
The theme of the conference this year 
was, “The Challenge to Active 
Christianity” and the leaders were 
Buel Trowbridge, Erdman Harris, 
Churchill Gibson and _ Taliaferro 
Thompson. Six students from Alex- 
andria Theological Seminary and six 
from Union Theological Seminary 
(Richmond, Va.), served as discus- 
sion group leaders and counsellers. 
The chairman of the conference was 
Franklin Hughes of Danville Mili- 
tary Institute. 


Charles W. Gilkey, Dean of the 
University of Chicago Chapel, was 
the principal speaker at the Fifth 
Annual Religious Welfare Conference 
and Parents’ and Pastors’ Day at the 
University of Georgia April 12. This 
event was held under the auspices of 
the University of Georgia Y. M. C. A. 
From year to year an increasing 
number of pastors and church lay- 
men journey to Athens to lend their 
help toward an intelligent discussion 
of the problems of the students. 
Parents join in increasing numbers, 
realizing that their obligations to 
their sons and daughters should not 
be left entirely to the teachers. 





Theological Students Hold Fifth 


Annual Conference 


A* interesting annual event is the 
conference of the Inter-Seminary 
Student Union of the Western Area 
of the Central Region. This fifth 
annual conference was held at Evan- 
ston, Ill., on February 28, with Garrett 
Biblical Institute acting as host. The 
Conference theme, “The Effective 
Minister,” was ably dealt with in four 
addresses, with intervening question 
periods. 

Dr. R. E. Vale, minister at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Oak 
Park, Illinois, took as his subject 
“The Private Religious Life of the 
Effective Minister.” He gave good 
advice when he said, “I don’t see how 
a minister can be honest when he 
doesn’t do his own thinking; gentle- 
men, preach your own sermons.” 

Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, Minister at 
First Unitarian Church, Chicago, ap- 
proached his subject, “The Effective 
Minister and Public Worship” from 
the standpoint of social mysticism. 
“The value of social mysticism,” said 
he, “lies in the fact that it leads a 
man to act religiously, and he must 
act religiously before he can be con- 
sidered truly religious.” “Why not 
suggest that religious experience be 
comprehensive, an experience in 
which you will rise above partiality 
and seek to comprehend all things.” 
Dr. Vogt claims that “such an experi- 
ence in church is far superior to any 
other experience.” Further, he stated, 
“There is no place in the world 
where this supreme experience can be 
enjoyed except in public worship. 
The great folly of the church is not 
to fill mystic experience with the 
moral and intellectual content.” <A 
discussion period of great interest 
followed Dr. Vogt’s address, 


Dr. Gilbert S. Cox, Minister at 
Woodlawn M. E. Church of Chicago 
addressed the conference on “The 
Effective Minister and Christian 
Unity.” He was followed in the next 
session by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
City, who spoke on the subject “The 
Effective Minister and Social Prob- 
lems.” “We are here to build a 
better world,” stated Dr. Jefferson; 
“we must build better towns, there- 
fore we must take into account social 
problems.” He intimated that there 
was little distinction between the 
“social gospel” and the “old gospel.” 
“We can’t have God’s will done on 
earth unless we all work together. 
That is the “old gospel.” There 
never has been any other gospel but 
that; the need of working with 
individuals and winning them to 
Christ is just as necessary as it ever 
was. 

Colloquia groups congregated to 
discuss the four topics opened up by 
the addresses. 

The registration was particularly 
gratifying, being an increase of 
twerity-five per cent over that of last 
year. During the conference a one- 
act play, Confessional, by Percival 
Wilde, was given by the Seminary 
Players of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, under the supervision of 
Fred. Eastman. This was greatly 
enjoyed. 


F. P. Madsen of the 
Theological Seminary at Maywood, 
Ill., was elected president of the 
Inter-Seminary Union for the coming 
year. 


Lutheran 


G. KING. 
Chicago 
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Modern Conceptions of God, The 
Significance of Human  Personal- 
ity, and The Meaning of Religion for 
Life were some of the subjects of the 
eries of lectures delivered by Pro- 
fessor Henry P. Van Dusen at 
Cornell University in March. The 
series was entitled Modern Thinking 
About Religion and it was _ spon- 
sored by the Cornell University 
Christian Association. There were 
five lectures, each followed by an 
open forum on the subject considered. 

Another significant project of the 
Cornell group is the voluntary non- 
credit course on The World’s Living 
Religious Systems, attended regularly 
by twenty-six students. The teacher 
is Hugh A. Moran of the Christian 
Association staff. The course is de- 
signed to be a brief survey of the his- 
tory, tenets and practices of the chief 
religious systems, including Con- 
fucianism, Taoism, Shintoism, Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism, Sikhism, Zoroastrian- 

m, Judaism, Mohammedanism and 
Christianity. The class hours are re- 
erved for the presentation of unpub- 
lished materials and for discussion. 


The Negro students in the south- 
western part of the United States 
who formerly held their summer con- 
ference at Tougaloo, Miss., are ex- 
perimenting with three joint Y. W. 
C. A. and Y. M. C, A. conferences this 
year and instead of holding them in 
June they are trying out an April 
date On consecutive week-ends the 
tudent gathered at Little Rock, 
Ark., Hawkins, Tex., and Waveland, 
Miss. 


The imaginations of students have 
gripped by the needs of the 
Russian Refugee Students and espe- 
cially by the Russian Correspondence 
chool and its work in Pari This is 
one of the important and strategic 
fields that has been entered by the 
Foreign Work of the Y. M. C, A. 
Arthur Rugh reports that one girl at 
the University of Mississippi started 


at en 


a movement to raise some money for 
the support of these Russian exiles 
by contributing $25. which she had 
earned to buy a sorority pin. A Hill 
School boy has sent a check to pay 
the expenses of two Russian High 
School students in France to a sum- 
mer Hi-Y camp. 

At the University of Nebraska, it 
is reported that C. D. Hayes the local 
Association secretary, promoted a 
Foreign Work project in the way 
that it should be done. He inter- 
viewed thirty Christian students, per- 
sonally and unhurriedly, until they 
believed in Holcombe’s work in 
Cairo. He asked them to name 
friends in the university who would 
be interested, and got a list of 215 
good prospects. He carried through 
some intensive educational work and 
then asked Arthur Rugh to meet the 
men who had consented to solicit sup- 
port from the selected list. Their 
faith was only up to $200. to be se- 
cured frum 215 men; but when the 
first sixteen subscriptions totaled $80 
they felt better about it. 


A Unique Social was sponsored re- 
cently by the two Associations at 
State College, Brookings, South Da- 
kota. Upon entering the Armory 
each person received a check, issued 
on the Bank of Good Times. He was 
then united to a family group, so- 
called, which consisted of about ten 
persons. Each family was_ intro- 
duced and invited to put on a brief 
stunt. 

The checks were cashed for twenty 
kernels of corn. With fifteen of the 
kernals a ticket for a train trip was 
purchased, while the remaining ker- 
nals brought other articles, such as 
apples, on the train. The train 
route was wonderfully and fearfully 
laid out. Stop-overs were allowed at 
the Royal Gorge, Yellowstone Park, 
Horseshoe Falls, New York City, 
Stratford-on-avon (where a Shakes- 
pearian romance was _ presented) 
Helsingfors, Stockholm (where the 


Olympics were witnessed) and the 
North Pole (where lolly-pops were 
served). 


A Lively Student Congress com- 
posed of approximately 200 students 
and faculty members representing 
more than 100 campus organizations 
and all the Evanston schools of 
Northwestern University assembled 
March 9 for an all-day consideration 
of campus problems. In plenary ses- 
sions and in small discussion groups 
a wide range of problems and pro- 


posals were democratically  con- 
sidered. The men’s union, proposed 
point system, publications, cuts, 
grades, proposed chapel, traditions, 
honor, unification of schools, com 


muters, student council, politics, all 
came in for a full share of the dis- 
cussion. 

The sessions in the morning and 
the forepart of the afternoon were 
devoted to describing situations and 
defining issues. Four campus leaders 
forcefully and concisely set forth 
facts and viewpoints on (1) Student 
and Organization; (2) Student and 
Administration; (3) Student and 
Student; and (4) Political Organiza- 
tion and Unification. Following each 
presentation there was a period of 
discussion and questioning. The 
Congress then voted to break up into 
groups around the specific issues 
which had arisen. The Daily North- 
western declared that “the discussion 
groups held in the afternoon 
amounted to what the Congress set 
out todo... the large and small 
talk was diverting even when it was 
not profound.” 

After a banquet the Congress r¢ 
assembled to consider the findings of 
the different discussion groups. Thi 
session was tense with interest. Som 
resolutions of general interest were: 
1. Adoption of the Hare System of proportior 


representation in student council electior 


2. Reorganization of the student council p 


sonnel. 
3. Discontinuance of the payment of cla 
dues as a requirement for voting privilege 


4. Establishment of a point system for acti 
ties and creation of an organization ho 
5. Abolishment of the present grading systen 
and adoption of a system of three grade 
imely, failed pa ed, excellent 
6. Unification of schools and absorption 
commuters into the life of the university 


With a goal of $1,800 as the mark 
in this year’s faculty finance cam- 
paign at the University of Minnesota. 
a well-organized and_ enthusiastic 
team under the direction of a vet 
eran faculty man over-shot the marl 
by $300. The success of the cam 
paign is attributed chiefly to two fac 
tors; courageous standards of solici 
tation set by new members of the 
team and advance preparation includ 
ing publicity. 

An attractively printed pamphlet 
describing six noteworthy projects of 
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the Y. M. C. A. was sent to all 
faculty prospects at the beginning of 
the campaign. The projects des- 
cribed are: Personnel Relations; 
Socialization Processes; International 
Studies; Foreign Student Relations; 
Studies in Religion; Research. 

Under the head of “Studies in Re- 
ligion” the following activities are 
reported: (1) A Commission on 
Worship is this quarter testing in 
weekly vespers some conclusions of a 
six month’s study; (2) A nine weeks 
series of meetings and pilgrimages to 
study various aspects of Judaism, 
Catholicism and Protestantism, 
and (3) the two Religious Coun- 
cils, students and employed workers, 
join in bringing to the campus lead- 
ers of these three faiths. 


A Life Work Conference met for a 
tenth annual session in March at the 
University of Illinois. It was spon- 
sored by the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. 
M. C. A., with the university 
churches cooperating. The purposes 
of the conference were: (1) to 
counsel with those undecided about or 
dissatisfied with their vocational 
choice; (2) to give information con- 
cerning different occupations and 
professions; (3) to assist students in 
determining their vocational interests 
and aptitudes, and (4) to challenge 
students to give adequate considera- 
tion to Christian motives in any occu- 
pation or profession, be it engineer- 
ing, law, business, teaching, ministry 
or journalism. Twelve men _ and 
women representative of the churches 
and the Association acted = as 
counsellors and forty-eight faculty 
members and business men were 
available for interviews. 

That a creed should avoid “dead 
values” but create an intelligent en- 
thusiasm for religion is the assump- 
tion upon which a group of faculty 
members and _ students at Illinois 
Wesleyan University at Bloomington 
have been working in preparing a 
Christian Creed, which now reads: 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Make of heaven and earth; and in Jesus 
Christ, his Son, the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life; and in the teaching of Jesus for all 
men and nations, that they love the Lord their 
God with al! their being, and their neighbors 

themselves, doing unto others as_ they 
would that others should do unto them. And 
with Jesus I believe in Christian fellowship, 
in spiritual communion, and in life eternal. 

The Illinois Wesleyan group are 
anxious to have other student bodies 
experiment with the use of this Creed. 


The gift of $400,000 by Mrs. D. B. 
Gamble and her three sons, made last 
November to the Y. M. C. A. at the 
University of Cincinnati provides for 
that organization a more definite and 
influential place in the life of the uni- 


versity and of the city. Now The 
Cincinnati Bearcat for March 20 an- 
nounces that students are to erect a 
$6,000 memorial in gratitude to the 
Gamble family. Every student of the 
university is being solicited for this 
memorial fund, which is to take the 
form of a fireplace and mantel in the 
new college Gothic “Y” building. 


Have you ever heard of a Freshman 
council for men and women, which 
have taken the responsibility for 
tutoring dull students and helping de- 
linquent ones; which have plans for 
the raising of a freshman loan fund 
of $10,000 and whose members can- 
vassed all freshmen in the Student 
Christian Association finance cam- 





A Charge to Prophetic 
Leadership 


Part of a service of installation for the President and Cabinet at 
Ohio State University. 


= assuming the position of Pres- 
ident of the University Y. M. C. A. 
you become the representative of a 
great Christian movement. You and 
your Cabinet, in the minds of the stu- 
dents, are the Y. M. C. A. You be- 
come the mirror of the Association; 
in you the students look for the re- 
flection of the movement you repre- 


sent. Your task is to reflect its 
spirit. 
It goes almost without saying, 


then, that you should be something 
more than a nominal Christian; you 
should be genuine and real in your 
Christianity. It follows, too, that you 
should be a leader among your fellow 
students, a good executive, a con- 
scientious worker, and an inspiration 
to your Cabinet and committees. 

In accepting your position, you as- 
sume the major responsibility for the 
successful functioning of the Asso- 
ciation’s program and the attainment 
of its ideals. To fulfill your position 
you should put the Association 
absolutely first in your voluntary col- 
lege activities. Obviously, if you are 
to get the most from your Cabinet, 
you must set the example you wish 
them to follow; you must be willing 
to give in proportion to what you 
wish given. The Cabinet and thc 
Association will be only as effective 
as their President. 

Une of the first things you should 
do, if you have not already done it, 
is to set aside a few minutes each 
day for devotion. You will find your 
whole life enriched by this experience. 
It is essential, too, for you to render 
the most effective service, that you 
spend at least an hour every day in 
the office of the Association. Th 
importance of this policy cannot be 
over-estimated. For in this way you 
create new contacts, and maintain old 
ones. You are available for confer- 
ence with the members of your 
Cabinet and through the fellowship 
herein offered you and the other mem- 
bers of the cabinet, and the secre- 
taries, will all grow in their perspec- 
tive of the work the Association has 
to do. Needs will be seen, ideas will 


originate, plans will be formulated; 
the Y. M. C. A. will become more 
true to its purpose because of this 
daily opportunity for a common ex- 
pression of interest upon the part of 
you as President of the Association, 
your Cabinet, the committee mem- 
bers, and the secretaries. All should 
come to this hour prepared to initiate 
new and advanced plans of work. 

Your relation to your Cabinet 
should be a very interested and per- 
sonal one. Too frequently the Chair- 
men are left entirely to their own 
initiative and their own resources. 
By personally notifying them of Cab- 
inet meetings and other Association 
affairs, and hours when you will be 
in the office, by checking with them 
from time to time in regard to their 
work by encouraging them, and sug- 
gesting to them—by these and other 
expressions of friendly and concerned 
interest you can do much toward 
building and maintaining a _ good 
morale in your Cabinet and in the 
committees. 

Obviously, the Cabinet meeting 
presents the best opportunity for 
building this dynamic interest in the 
work of the Association. This phase 
of your program should be carefully 
studied, that it may be made interest- 
ing and effective. You should pre- 
pare for it, and do your utmost to 
make it call from the members their 
very deepest interest, and their very 
best efforts. Your Cabinet should be 
more than just a Cabinet. It should 
be organized and functioning in the 
light of the needs of the eampus as 
they pertain to the Association’s field 
of endeavor. 

Through the year there will be con- 
ferences, a number of which you 
should attend. You should especially 
go to the State Student Conference 
and to Lake Geneva. From both of 
these you will acquire much that will 
be invaluable to you as the leader of 
the work of the Association. 

In a word, you and your Cabinet 
are responsible for the 
failure of the Y. M. C. A. 
and your Cabinet it 


success or 
With you 


rises or falls. 




















The 


Graduate School of Theology 


Oberlin College 


OFFERS a completely revised curriculum 
based upon a careful study of the needs 
to be met by the leaders of the Christian 
enterprise at home and abroad. The cur- 
riculum is sound, modern, distinctive. 


For further particulars write 


Dean Thomas Wesley Graham 
Oberlin, Ohio 





























If. 


you are going to graduate ... or if, for that matter you aren't .. . 
if you have disappointed someone in love or if perchance someone 
has disappointed you . . . if study has impaired your health or if it 
hasn't .. . if you've never seen a whale or if a whale has never seen 
you... if you've never caught a kidney stew at Harry's, London 
or been back to Marguery, Paris for sole . . . if your back aches or 
if your feet hurt . . . or if you're alive at all. . . it's an STCA passage 
abroad and back you need and, incidentally, a stopover in EUROPE 
.. . less than $200 Round Trip . . . up to the minute accommodations 
. careful cuisine . . . college orchestras . . . lecturers . . . the only 
modern loan libraries . . . all maintained entirely for college people . . . 
more than 2300 college people have already insisted upon STCA for 
this summer . . . you can still make it on some sailings 
Statendam June 1 
Volendam June 8 
Rotterdam June 15 
New Amsterdam June 22 
Veendam July 6 


STUDENT THIRD CABIN 
ASSOCIATION 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
24 State St., New York 
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paign? Such groups exist at the 
Texas Institute of Technology, (Lub- 
bock). 

There are numerous other projects 
under weigh in this technical school 
of the Panhandle state. Through a 
quiet organization whose members do 
not even know each other, some boot- 
leggers have been sent to jail, and 
many students, who otherwise might 
have been expelled, have been placed 
on probation. In the first ten days 
of the last term nine boys were en- 
abled to stay in school who would 
have been forced to leave, otherwise, 
because of financial difficulties. They 
were relieved through loans or the 
finding of employment for them. 
Through occasional worship services 
which are carefully planned and con- 
ducted by students, and through small 
groups studying the Bible for any 
light it may have to throw on social 
and religious problems, definite and 
profound but little-advertised service 
is being performed. Not only the 
group who are interested in religion 
but the secularists on the campus 
keep the secretary busy in personal 
conferences. Problems of maladjust- 
ment — physical, intellectual, social 
and religious—are encountered. In 
several cases there have been adjust- 
ments which have prevented a serious 
scandal and in practically every case 
the student involved is saved, at 
least, for a second chance. 


“The biggest political upset in the 
history of the college,” is the college 
paper’s description of the action 
taken April 2 by the Phi Kappa 
Sigma fraternity and the Chi Omega 
sorority of Dickinson College (Pa.). 
These groups broke the tight leash of 
crooked political dealing by an- 
nouncing that they will have nothing 
to do with fraternity politics and will 
vote only on a clean electioneering 
Dasis. 

The Dickinsonian commenting 
editorially, “For two of the 
strongest fraternities on the campus 
to take this stand is one of the finest 
things that could happen for the 
cause of above-board elections. In 
every house on the campus there has 
been a strong undercurrent of dis- 
satisfaction with the ‘political office 
trading’ of past years. With 
the withdrawal of two large fra- 
ternal groups from political intrigue, 
there can only be one outcome to the 
present nomination and election of 
campus officers.” 


says, 


A National Student Conference, 
similar to “Milwaukee,” may be in 
the offing, if any weight is given to 
the major decision made by the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the 
Council of Christian Associations at 
its recent meeting in New York City. 


The subject was raised by a recent 
action of the Middle Atlantic Field 
Council of Student Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. This field 
group, in a meeting of the entire 
council in February, proposed that a 
process of inquiry be instituted by 
each Field Council in the country and 
a report be made to the Administra- 


tive Committee of the C. C. A. Only 
a few councils were able to partici- 
pate in this process, in the short time 
intervening between the making of 
and the suggestions and the date of 
the meeting. With the exception of a 
later word from the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Middle Atlantic section 
of the men’s movement, (Page 257) 





Building World-Mindedness in 
the Classroom 
Fifty thousand collegians participate in C. W. E. Institutes. 


4 IGHTY Christian World Educa- 

— tion Institutes have been held this 
winter in eleven states, participated 
in by 50,000 students. This is the re- 
sult of the state-wide experiment 
tried out in Virginia last year. It 
was repeated there this year and in- 
troduced for the first time in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kansas and Nebraska. 

Student initiative was a marked 
characteristic of these institutes, but 
the faculties gave cordial and effective 
cooperation. One enthusiastic dean 
went so far as to say, “The value of 
these conferences can not be over- 
estimated.” This comment is espe- 
cially appreciated because it comes 
from a college where the second 
annual institute has been held, so that 
there has been a real chance to study 
results. To be sure, in some places 
the idea of an institute was received 
with a degree of caution—shown in 
one instance when the president chose 
for the opening hymn, My soul be on 
thy guard! But a careful check-up of 
the results has shown that the pre- 
vailing attitude, after the holding of 
the institutes, was one of approval 
and interest. 

This widespread effort would have 
been impossible had not about 
seventy-five different speakers been 
willing to help in the leadership. 
They were organized into teams of 
three or four or five, depending on the 
size of the institution to be visited, 
and they brought to the campuses a 
wide range of knowledge and a rich 
experience. They included editors and 
authors, bishops and rabbis, business 
men and labor organizers, mission- 
aries on furlough and nationals of 
other countries. Several Negro 
leaders made a fine contribution, and 
the Hampton Quartet helped im- 
mensely by their friendly visits to 
Virginia colleges. The value of the 
nationals of other countries needs 
especial emphasis and one wishes that 
their number might have been in- 
creased many-fold. 

The range of subjects varied in dif- 
ferent states. In Virginia there were 
four main emphases — international 
relations, interracial relations, in- 
dustrial relations and the world pro- 


gram of the Church. In some of the 
institutes, relations between Jews and 
Christians received special attention, 
fine leadership being given by Rabbi 
Taxay of Terra Haute and by Everett 
Clinchy of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

The main work of the institutes was 
carried on in class room periods, sup- 
plemented by chapel assemblies, 
forums, mass meetings, Cosmopolitan 
Clubs, International Relations Clubs, 
Student Volunteer Bands, Cabinet 
meetings, luncheons, teas and ban- 
quets. An interesting variation from 
the usual order was the reading of 
translations of Japanese poetry by 
Floyd Shacklock, wearing a Japanese 
costume. 

The institutes in most cases lasted 
two days. This is a short time, yet it 
has proved long enough to produce 
real changes of attitude and genuine 
motivation. Campus attitudes on the 
race question, for example, have in 
some places noticeably changed dur- 
ing an institute. Persons who have 
been thinking about missionary work 
abroad, or about industrial work in 
this country, in many instances have 
received just the additional informa- 
tion needed to enable them to make 
a decision. 

Student comment on the institutes 
is reflected in the following excerpt: 
“Certainly our thought has grown; it 
has expanded the bounds of university 
life and community life and now seeks 
the territory of national life, even of 
international.” Another student wel- 
comed the institutes because: “We in 
college are apt to become so sur- 
rounded by our collegiate activities 
that we overlook our relations as in- 
dividuals to the world.” 

Local Associations have endeavored 
to take advantage of any special in- 
terest that has developed during their 
institute and to carry it on through 
definite projects. Even where this 
does not happen, the institute, because 
of its close correlation with the aca- 
demic work, will show its effects in 
the class-rooms where many students 
will work with new zest and better 
attitudes. Already many colleges are 
planning for another institute next 
year. 

CHARLES H. CORBETT. 














Study This Summer 
At Union 


SUMMER SESSION 


in cooperation with Columbia University 
July 8 to August 16, 1929 











Union Theological Seminary offers a _ six 
weeks’ Summer Session as a part of the Sum- 
mer Session of Columbia University. 


Courses in Old and New Testament, Methods 
of Bible Study and Teaching, Psychology ap- 
plied to Character Development, Problems of 
teligious Work with Students, Philosophy of 
Religion, Christian Ethics, Preparation and 
Criticism of Sermons, Work of the Ministry, 
Modern Missions, Church and Social Work. 


The Faculty. For part time, President Coffin, 
Drs. Fosdick, Fitch, Tweedy, Wieman, W. T. 
Brown, Reed. For full time, Profs. Frame, 
Fleming, Dahl, Niebuhr, Curry, Elliott, Van 
Dusen, Webber. 


For Course of Study and other information 
apply to The Registrar of the Seminary, 3041 
Broadway, New York City. 





The Eighth Annual 


Conference on City 
Church Work 


June 18 to 28 





The Ninth Annual 
Conference for Ministers 


Other Religious Workers 


June 24 to July 5 





Attractive programs, distinguished lecturers. For 
full information apply to Prof. Gaylord S. White, 
Director, 3041 Broadway, New York City. 


























Hartford Offers 
Rounded Program 
of Education 


Three distinct schools of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation offer interdenominational religious train- 
ing. Students are attracted from many countries. 
The 30-acre campus with distinguished buildings 
gives a background for nearly 250 courses by pro- 
fessors, instructors and lecturers numbering over 
40. They represent many denominations. All 
classes are open to men and women. 


Students majoring in one school have open to them 
other classes on the campus. The Case Memorial 
Library of 125,000 volumes is one of the most com- 
plete collections in the country. 


Theological Seminary 


The world atmosphere of the seminary broadens 
every student. Emphasis on the gospel and its so- 
cial implications. Completion of the full course 
leads to degree of B. D. Degrees of S. T. M. and 
Ph.D. for advanced work. ROCKWELL HARMON 
PoTTeR, D.D., Dean. 


School of Religious Education 


This long-established schoo! trains pastors and lay 
workers for salaried places in the educational 
work of the church. Graduates are directors of 
religious education, field workers, secretaries of 
State Sunday School Associations, pastors’ assist- 
ants, ete. Degree of Bachelor of Religious Educa- 
tion on completing the full course. Advanced de- 
grees are M. A., M. R. E. and Ph.D. KARL R. 
SToLz, Ph.D., D.D., Dean. 


The Kennedy School of Missions 


This graduate school is open to men and women 
holding bachelor degrees. It prepares for Chris- 
tian work on any foreign field. A dozen languages 
available in phonetics laboratory. Special instruc- 
tion in field of prospective labor of student. De- 
grees of M. A. and Ph.D. for advanced work. E. 
W. CAPEN, Ph.D., Dean. 


Ask for booklet of school which interests you 


Hartford 
Seminary Foundation 


W. Douglas Mackenzie, President 
Hartford, Conn, 
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urging the calling of such a confer- 
ence during the next Christmas holi- 
days, there was little data available 
from which the Administrative Com- 
mittee could make a decision. There- 
fore, a committee of inquiry was ap- 
pointed to investigate the desire for 
such a conference on the part of the 
country and the possibility of holding 
it as soon as the Christmas holidays 
of 1929. The committee of inquiry 
will bring its report to the officers of 
the Council of Christian Associations 
by the first of June. If the report 
recommends that the conference be 
held this year, the officers have 
power to enlarge the committee of 
inquiry into a conference committee. 
In this case, the announcement of the 
event could be made at the summer 
student conferences and _ publicity 
would be available for the colleges by 
early September. There were the 
usual number of reports at the C. C. 
A. meeting from sub-committees and 
commissions, especially the reports of 
progress of the Commission on Eco- 
nomics and the Commission on the 
Place and Function of a Student 
Christian Association on a modern 
campus. 


N. Y. U.-in-South Africa is being 
launched at New York University un- 
der the leadership of Chancellor 
Brown and the Association secretary 
The sums raised will be used to for- 
ward Max Yergan’s work. 





Speaking of the Student Secretaries Assembly (to convene in July of this year at 
Estes Park) here is the Guiding Committee of the 1927 Assembly. 


Character Education for a College 
was the theme of a conference at 
Fisk University March 7-10. The 
delegates from thirty-eight educa- 
tional institutions showed a deep 
interest in the discussion topics: 
Compulsory Attendance at Religious 
Services; Worship for the College 
Campus; The Religious Curriculum; 
The Influence of Extra-Curricular 
Activities on the Student Group; The 
Need for More Cooperation Between 
the Administration and Students; 
The Influence of the Teacher on the 
Character of the Students. Three 


The Round Table Considers 
the College 


An interesting Study at the University of Wisconsin 


W E are all well aware of the fact 
that extra-curricular activities 
in the present-day university are 
assuming rather alarming  propor- 
tions—alarming from the standpoint 
of their influence upon some of our 
most able and energetic undergrad- 
uates who are in school presumably to 
study but whose responsibilities to 
student newspapers, unions, athletics, 
and what-not make concentration on 
academic work difficult and often im- 
possible. Undergraduates have grad- 
ually become “sick” of the huge over- 
organized system of activities involv- 
ing much high-powered motion which 
is in no way proportional to actual 
accomplishment. This reaction was 
evident in the Association Cabinet 
last fall and we started spontane- 
ously to discuss the situation in an at- 
tempt to satisfy ourselves, at least, as 
to the factors which had caused and 
still maintained a system, which, on 
the whole, we considered unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The cabinet soon realized that more 


light could be thrown on the question 
if more points of view were repre- 
sented. So we augmented our group 
by inviting in undergraduates who 
were experienced in almost every 
phase of undergraduate activity; 
this swelled our number to eighteen. 
To make a distinction between the 
Cabinet and this larger group which 
had to consider only extra-curricular 
activities, we named the latter 
“Round Table.” 


At the outset, before we had 
formally met as members of the 
“Round Table,” there was some fear 
that we were organizing an activity 
against activities; so we stated that 
our aim was not to be militant, that 
we were not attempting to curtail 
student activities by any program of 
reform, but that we were meeting 
only to discuss the existing state of 
affairs. 

To survey our experience briefly, 
we began by discussing the intrinsic 


(Turn to Page 259) 


daily sessions were attended by the 

ninety delegates, among who were in- 

cluded college presidents, chaplains, 

teachers of religion and Y. M. C. A. 

secretaries. Lack of space forbids 

giving the findings in full, but the 
following is of interest to any group 
faced with the same questions: 

“. . . the program on which we 
have been depending fails to de- 
velop in a large proportion of stu- 
dents an intelligent religious life. 

“This condition demands of col- 
lege administrators a re-examination 
of college life in the light of the real 
purpose of education with a view to 
making the whole range of this life 
more effective in the development of 
character. The first demand is a 
clear vision of what college education 
is for. It is not enough to get stu- 
dents through stated curriculum re- 
quirements. The college should de- 
velop men and women who will in the 
years ahead be effective servants of 
their communities in the development 
of a society motivated by the Spirit 
and teachings of Jesus. 

“Examination reveals that in our 
college life there are at least these 
possible roads toward this objective: 
1. The inclusion within college curricula of 

courses of study which will give to the 

student an intelligent base on which he 
may construct his religious opinion and 
convictions. 

2. Worship services planned to give to the 
student a profitable religious experience 
and which will lead to an integrated per- 
sonality. 

3. The encouragement of student initiative 
and independence in the consideration of 
all the interests of life leading to conclu- 
sions that will give religion a real mean- 
ing and content for themselves. 

4. The organization of the life and program 
of the school in such wise that the student 
and teachers become a cooperative com- 
munity in which Christian character is de- 


veloped by mutual! participation in all the 
responsibilities of the common enterprise.” 


A continuation committee was 
elected to carry forward research. B. 
E. Mays of Atlanta will head this 
committee. 














OUR THE 
ECONOMIC \ vs. \ ETHIC OF 
MORALITY JESUS 
By Harry F. Ward 
Author of “The New Social Order,” etc. 
The Dilemma as Most of Us Side-Step It 


To do it justice at its best, capitalistic industrialism is not 
merely the production and enjoyment of goods, the pur- 
suit and conquest of power; it aspires to be a civilization 
by providing the means for a higher and more widely 
distributed culture than the world has yet seen. But 
straightway the capitalist scheme defeats itself. First it 
tells us we must have more efficiency in the getting of 
goods if we are to develop the good life for all the 
people, then it tells us that if we seek to realize those 
values in which by common consent the good life con- 
sists, we shall destroy our economic efficiency. But man 
cannot choose between two aspects of his nature when 
both are indispensable 


The Same Dilemma as Harry F. Ward Faces It 


But if man is to go on living in time and space, the con- 
quest of bread is a necessity. The hunger which is even 
a more primary urge than that of sex—for life has to be 
kept alive before it can reproduce—must be satisfied 
That done, the sex impulse has its way; and then, as man 
multiplies and replenishes the earth, the conquest of 
brotherhood becomes an equal necessity with the con- 
quest of bread. To fulfill himself man has to discover 
how to live in his two worlds at the same time. Flesh 
and spirit, self and others, present and future, fact and 
imagination, rigorous necessity and im practical sentiment, 
these are all interwined. They declare values that are 
never separate while breath remains, that must be har- 
monized if life is to be realized 


Price $2.50 
The Macmillan Company 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











for Undergraduates- - 
and good for old grads, too 


THE REDISCOVERY OF JESUS 
By Fred Merrifield 


Why is Merrifield competent 
to write such a book? 


Because for fifteen years his main interest 
has been the rediscovery of a robust Jesus for 
college students. Because he is a well-equip- 
ped New Testament scholar, teaching nearly 
all the undergraduate courses in religion at 
the University of Chicago. Because his 
ministry at All Souls Liberal Church keeps 
him close to men and women as they are. 
And because he practices what he preaches. 


What are his aims in this book? 
{To show that Jesus is far greater than the 
character pictured by tradition. 
{To restore the original warmth and charm of 
Jesus’ character. 
"To picture his daring dream of a heaven on | 
earth. 
‘To prophesy the permanent place of Jesus in | 
the world’s life. 


Religion Made Simple and Vitally Real | 
Ready May 15. $1.75 | 
Henry Holt and Company 
Incorporated 


One Park Avenue New York 


























Che Chiragn 
Chenlogiral Seminary 


(Founded in 1855) 


A graduate school for the training of leaders in 
all branches of Christian service. Affiliated with the 
University of Chicago. Courses open to men and 
women. 


Full catalog furnished on request. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 
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(From Page 257) 

value of extra-curricular activities, 
the reasons why students so eagerly 
participated and the benefits that 
might result from such participation. 
This question seemed preeminent: 
“Why do extra-curricular activities 
claim the attention and loyalty of 
students at the expense of the aca- 
demic curriculum?” Needless to say, 
this proved to be an interesting and 
provoking topic, for it involved dis- 
cussion of the adequacy of the 
present academic curriculum. Our 
campus is perhaps more than ordi- 
narily sensitive to a subject of this 
nature since Dr. Meiklejohn is work- 
ing out his Experimental College here 
amongst us on the assumption that 
the academic curriculum is_ inade- 
quate. 

Our most interesting “sessions” 
have been with members of the 
faculty, including those conservatives 
who uphold the traditional curric- 
ulum in toto, attributing its failures to 
a democratic education which fills the 
university with thousands who are 
indifferent and incompetent; which 
also includes those whose theories 
contain enough gunpowder to blast 
the old system. 

Dissatisfaction with the curriculum 
was based on certain clearly ex- 
pressed grievances. The experience 
of juniors and seniors indicates that 
they have received better instruction 
since their sophomore year; that in- 
struction during the first two years 
was given by young and inexperi- 
enced graduate students whose inter- 
est was centered primarily on their 
own efforts toward a Ph. D., with the 
consequence that their teaching was 
impersonal, uninspiring and often- 
times distressing to the groping 
freshman. Similarly it was felt that 
the enthusiasm inspired by the lec- 
ture was too frequently dulled by the 
“quiz-section” which, again, is super- 
vised by the young instructors. 

Another unsatisfactory feature of 
undergraduate work was the diversifi- 
cation of courses. A student is en- 
rolled at one and the same time in at 
least four, and sometimes as many as 
seven, different classes. This pre- 
vents a sustained interest in any one 
subject and often causes a feeling of 
indifference to all of them. The 
student is often faced with an eve- 
ning of study which should prepare 
him for four classes. He does a little 
history; then some French; and if by 
that time he is not too muddled, he 
may attempt to read poetry. This 
continual necessity for sampling but 
never tasting a subject leads him to 
study one or two at the expense of the 
others, or to endure his lot with as 
much toleration as possible, or even to 
“chuck the whole business” in favor 
of the more interesting pursuit of 


girls, extra-curricular activities, or 
what-not. 


Still another sentiment was that 
many superficial difficulties with a 
curriculum might be overcome if some 
degree of understanding existed be- 
tween student and professor. But no 
such understanding exists; at times 
there is even an attitude of antagon- 
ism between the two. This may arise 
partially from the prevalent under- 
graduate conception of the professor 
as a rather visionary individual who 
is not to be taken seriously save inso- 
far as he is the teacher of a given 
subject. Students regard the men of 
business, the men in the world of 
affairs as the real men. The pro- 
fessor has his function—yes; but he 
is like a dancing-instructor whose 
word the little boy ignores when he 


Captain—Tell me in detail, Obser- 
ver, all that comes within the range 
of your instrument. 

Observer—I see a woman, sir. 
Her face has lines of love and hope, 
yet now it is stern, resentful, touched 
with grief. 

Capt.—Can you see the reason for 
the change? 

Obs.—There is a letter in her hand 
Sir. Ah, yes; I see; ’tis from the 
teacher of her son. He has dropped 
school. The teacher offers protest: 
the lad has promise; his I. Q. third 
highest in 2,000; his high school 
record unsurpassed. 

Capt.—Surely she will send him 
back to school? 

Obs.—A moment, Sir. She opens 
other documents. A_ doctor’s bill, 
three figures; the grocer’s, two. The 
undertaker’s tells how much she owes 
for decent burial for her husband. 
Another letter states that nothing 
can be done about insurance, now two 
years lapsed. The second letter con- 
tains a kindly offer of a job for John 
—at fifteen a week, although the boy 
is young and not through high school 
yet. 

Capt.—See you no gleam of hope 
for this poor woman and her worthy 
son? 

Obs.—It would seem she sees none 
for herself, Sir. She bows her head 
and sobs. 

Capt.—Such things should not be! 
What else appears in this new instru- 
ment that sees things as they are? 

Obs.—A moment, Sir. What’s this 
strange setting springing into life? 
A group I see. Aman... . a girl 
‘ . behind iron bars. . . I see 





hears the command of the army cap- 
tain. If the student were to hear the 
professor make some utterance con- 
tradictory to the statement of a cor- 
poration president, the professor 
would get the student’s smiles and 
his homage on an examination paper, 
but the corporation president would 
win his respect and loyalty. 

The “Round Table” has not pro- 
posed a solution for the questions it 
has raised; but it does understand 
the problem better. Satisfying solu- 
tions to the difficulties of educational 
systems and extra-curricular activ- 
ities are, of course, not to be had “for 
a song.” But now that we see more 
clearly where we stand and will next 
consider ““What to do?” 


TED A. THELANDER. 
Wisconsin ’29. 


The Periscope 


the vermin crawling . .. . and 
hardened graduates of vice on every 
side. But these two are different. 
The man suggest that master artist, 
deVinci; the girl with a sweet, wist- 
ful smile might be his Mona Lisa— 
save for a cruel welt on her brow. 

Capt.—Why are characters like 
these behind bars? 

Obs.—They talk about the needle 
worker’s strike, Sir. The girl speaks, 
her eyes half tearful, all ablaze. 
She says they must not fail—the girls 
with tottering virtue pushed by want 
must not be lost; the men, old, 
harassed by deficits, must see their 
families warm and fed—must be re- 
leased from the hellish fear of unem- 
ployment. 

Capt.—They seem to seek but bet- 
terment for under-favored folks. 
How came they into jail? 

Obs.—The girl tells, Sir. Her face 
is hard, twisted with fear and hatred 
as she curses the fat boss whose 
avarice begets their want. What’s 
in his mind? A new sport model for 
the shiftless son; a family trip to 
Europe; jewels—yes, and if kind God 
shall grant the strike to fail, then 
wages may be dropped a healthy ten 
per cent, making the new apartment 
on The Avenue a glad reality. 
“Hell!”—the girl’s not pretty now, 
Sir—‘“the policeman’s billie on my 
head would seem a soft caress if it 
would force from the boss’s fat pouch 
money enough to feed poor Pedro’s 
hungry brood, and to let Betty clothe 
herself—unaided.” 

Capt.—This girl’s heroic—Christ- 
like. Surely the followers of Him 
will rally to her aid? 
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PAN-AMERICAN STUDENT GROUP AT BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Chili, Porto Rico, Nicaragua, Peru, Brazil, Argentina and the United States were represented 
at this conference to talk about pan-American affairs. 


Obs.—I try to see them, Sir, but 
the scene fades. A restaurant ap- 
pears. I see a handsome youth at a 


table, all alone. He does not 
though all around are fed. 


eat, 


Capt.—What ails the lad? 

Obs.—The table where he sits is 
bare. No waiter comes to him, 
though furtive glances seem to seek 
him out. 

Capt.—Perhaps uncouth vulgarity 
offends the nice gentlemen of the 
place. 

Obs.—It seems’ improbable. A 


moment, Sir. I see the youth take a 
paper from his coat a great 
red seal upon my soul! ’tis 
a sheepskin granted with high honor 
by fair Harvard’s hand. A ecertifi- 
cate, as well, of gridiron fame. He 
looks them over, smiles bitterly and 
leaves the place, his head held high. 

Capt.—But why? I do not under- 
tand— 

Obs.—In truth, Sir, ’tis beyond me. 
But wait! He steps out to the 
brighter lights of Broadway. Alas, 
Sir, now I see. He seemed quite like 
the others while inside. But that 


skin—it is too touched with bronze; 
the hair too curly. He is a Negro, 
Sir. 

Capt.—Enough!—unless you can 
discern some remedy for all this 
misery. 


Obs.—Dimly I see a world ahead, 
Sir, where all are hurt when one 
suffer’s pain. There the resources of 
a whole world are rallied by a baby’s 
cry, a brother’s agony. 


Capt—Are there no paths that 
lead there? 

Obs.—Many, Sir. Great crowds 
are gathered at the gates. And 


guides I see, brave, fearless pioneers. 
Capt.—Why do they wait? 
Obs.—They lack a key to open wide 
the gates. 
Capt.—A key? What key? 
Obs.—’Tis not apparent, Sir. No 
one seems to know. And yet they 
search the dust beneath their feet, 
and look in books, and labor at the 
forge . . . . Now dimly do I see the 


stuff .rom which the key must 
spring! It shines in faces here and 
there, and casts a radiant light over 
all the sky. 

Capt.— What is its shape, and what 
its substance? 

Obs.—The shape—Sir, two straight 
pieces seem to cross; and the stuff 
thereof is—Love! 

STUDENTS SUMMERING IN 
MEXICO 
T HE Summer School of the Na- 
tional University of Mexico en- 
rolls each year scores of students 
from the United States. These peo- 
ple have discovered, what few of 
their countrymen know, that Mexico 
City is delightfully cool in summer, 
for the simple reason that it is 
perched on a high plateau almost a 
mile and a half above sea level. So 
while tourists to London, Paris and 
Rome swelter in the heat, visitors to 
Mexico City are as comfortable as 
you please. 

Of course the chief attraction for 
most of the students from north of 
the Rio Grande is the chance to learn 
Spanish in a Spanish-speaking coun- 
try, either by enrolling directly in 
language classes or by studying Mex- 
ican history, or social conditions 
through the medium of Spanish. 
There are, however, also courses in 
English. For example, during the 
past summer Professor Edwin A. 
Ross of the University of Wisconsin 
lectured in Mexico on General So- 
ciology, and Professor S. Lipschitz of 
the University of Berlin lectured on 
World Economics. 

Usually the students find rooms 
with Mexican families and are 
treated in the most friendly fashion. 
Mexican people are naturally friendly 
and are now especially so because of 
the work of Ambassador Morrow, 
who is held in high esteem. 

At week-ends there are delightful 
excursions, planned and conducted by 
the University, to interesting places 
in the environs of Mexico City. For 
example, one week the students visit 





the ancient Pyramids of the Sun and 
Moon, and the floating gardens at 
Xochimileo. Another week they visit 
the silver mines of Pachuca and the 
forest reserve of El Chico. Again, 
they motor to the city of Puebla to 
feast their eyes on the snow-capped 
mountains of Popocatepetl and Ixtac- 
cihuatt, and to stop en route to visit 
a church set on top of the ancient 
pyramid of Cholula. 


The most hopeful feature in Mexi- 
can life today is the wonderful de- 
velopment of the school system along 
sane and practical lines. A Mexican 
who took honors at Washington and 
Jefferson College, with graduate work 
at Columbia and Paris, is Sub-Minis- 
ter of Education and is accomplish- 
ing prodigious results. Other gradu- 
ates of American universities are to 
be found in useful positions such as 
serving on the Agrarian Commission 
or heading an agricultural college, or 
working in a mine or power plant. 

The leaders of Mexican education 
have taken our own Dr. Dewey to 
their hearts more cordially than even 
we have done, and one sees his fruit- 
ful ideas sprouting in unexpected 
places. The old rural schools accom- 
plished little because they tried to 
give the Indians formal knowledge of 
no value to them. The modern rural 
schools, increasing at the rate of a 
thousand a year, teach practical arts 
like growing corn and raising goats 
and bees and chickens, to children by 
day, and to adults in the evening, im- 
parting a knowledge of Spanish inci- 
dentally in a serviceable way. 

Open-air schools are another new 
feature of Mexican education, saving 
money on equipment and making pos- 
sible a more healthy life with greater 
freedom for the pupils. Some of 
these schools are teaching “the three 
R’s,” while others are schools of art. 
The school of sculpture is devoted to 
discovering the children who have 
special ability along this line. It i 
open in the afternoon in the patio of 
an old convent. As no one is required 
to come or to stay when he is tired, 
those who have no deep-rooted inter- 
est are quickly eliminated. As mod- 
els to work from there are: a very 
active monkey on a long chain, two 
chained coyotes, a parrot, a ’possum, 
an armadillo, several rabbits and 
guinea pigs, and many other live ani- 
mals. It is fascinating to watch the 
youngsters working in clay, or carv- 
ing wood or chiseling stone. The 
teachers help only in showing them 
how to handle the medium in which 
they are working. The pupils are 
free to make their own designs, and 
there is none of the slavish copying 
which kills originality. This wil! 
give some faint idea of the new spirit 
working in Mexican education. 


CHARLES H. CORBETT. 
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The Wayt 


We are happy in having what 
seems to be more than our rightful 
share of Federation visitors. In ad- 
dition to Conrad Hoffmann and Walter 
Kotschnig, who are helping us on our 
Federation Fund, I am glad to have 
had a part in welcoming Vice-Chair- 
man T. Z. Koo, who with Mrs. Koo 
and the four little Koos, Robert, 
Alice, Helen and Lucy, are to spend 
the rest of this college year at Ober- 
lin. T. Z.’s flute and the children’s 
singing were features of the C. C. A. 
reception between boat and train. 

* ae * 


The Wayfarer frequently is re- 
galed by letters from student movers 
studying abroad. Such have been 
those recently received from Andy 
Roy, now with Mrs. Roy (nee 
Crutchfield) in Edinburgh; Sewall 
Emerson in Cambridge, and Alfred 
Jacob in Selly Oak at Birmingham. 
The following from Andy: “Yester- 
day we returned from the annual 
meeting of the Scottish Council of the 
S. C. M. I’m still blinded from see- 
ing so much red and sandy hair. 
They mixed humor and religion ex- 
tremely well!” Real religion is like 
that. 

~*~ : * 


My international mailbag disgorges 
this: 

The League of Nations has assurance that 
Germany, mighty in chemistry, will ban the 
use of poison gas in wartime and that her 
Eastern neighbor, Poland, already has done 
x This dual announcement at the opening 
of the fifty-fourth session of the Council of 
the Leacue was the outstanding topic of dis- 
cussion in Geneva tonight, as indicating a 
trend of the world away from those forms of 
warfare which chemists recently have de- 
clared simply not only torture for soldiers but 
uffering and decimation of innocent civilian 

habitants of great cities. 

In this connection it was remarked that 
the United States, which initiated the anti- 
gas protocol here and pleaded for its adop- 
tion as a great humanitarian measure, has 

t yet ratified the document. 

* * * 


Myra Logan, last year an 
officer in the C. C. A., has 
been awarded the Walter G. 
Crump scholarship for Ne- 
gro medical students. The 
income from a $10,000 fund 
is payable for four years to 
the winner. Miss Logan has 
been doing postgraduate 
work in psychology at Co- 
lumbia University and will 
continue her studies at 
Homeopathic Medical Col- 
lege and Flower Hospital, 
in New York City. She is 
a daughter of the former 
vice-president of Tuskegee 
Institute. 


In the Army and Navy Register I 
recently was impressed with a spir- 
ited reply by Colonel M. C. Mumma 
of Des Moines, to Mr. Rupert Hughes’ 
statements alleging debauchery 
among college students. I quote 
Colonel Mumma briefly: 

I have observed students and alumni 
on trains going to games, watched them 
while they were wending their way to 
the stadium, traveled on trains with them 
and stayed in hotels occupied by them be- 
fore and after games, and attended a 
great many fraterrity parties after games. 
To generalize, as Mr, Hughes has done, 
by saying that 50 per cent of the college 
boys and their friends were more or less 
drunk is a slander that merits the utmost 
contempt. No matter how impossible it is 
to say just what percentage are noticeably 
under the influence of liquor I want to 
emphasize that in my judgment I have 
not seen an average of one person in a 
thousand in that condition out of the vast 
throngs I have carefully observed. 


* * * 


Not a few readers of this page will, 
without doubt, be attracted by the 
prize contest for two books dealing 
with popular religious themes. Two 
thousand dollars is offered for a 
manuscript on “Religion in Educa- 
tion” and another prize of the same 
amount for a manuscript on “The 
Heroic Appeal of Christianity to 
Young People.” The contest is open 
until March 1, 1930. Full particulars 
will be furnished by the Editorial De- 
partment, American Sunday School 
Union, 1816 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


ae eS 


I hope that many of my friends 
who with me are concerned in build- 
ing a more friendly world have noted 
with leaping heart that recent Chris- 
tian World Education institutes from 
Virginia to Nebraska have been at- 
tended by 50,000 students and pro- 


fessors. This counts no one twice. 
And the majority attended several 
meetings. 

e* @ © 





arer 


I have found dynamic reading the 
recent survey which shows where the 
9,113 foreign students now in the 
United States are studying. Cali- 
fornia and New York, with 1,188 and 
1,948 respectively, head the list, while 
the others are scattered among all but 
one of our forty-eight states. The 
ten countries sending the largest 
number of these student ambassadors 
to our shores are: Canada and China, a 
thousand each; Japan and the Philip- 
pines 800; Russia 500; England and 


Germany 360 each; Mexico, Porto 
Rico and India 250 each. 

7 * *~ 
This epigrammatic statement of 


Maude Royden’s strikes me as worth 
repeating: “If a man is homely at 
twenty he can’t help it; if he is 
homely at sixty it’s his own fault.” 

*~ * * 

Americana reprints this alluring 
advertisement: “Big opportunity for 
college man who can operate a one- 
horse plow. Box 56, Arizona Republi- 
can.” While some collegians may see 
attraction in this prospect I hazard 
the guess that the offer will have to 
be raised at least to a one-tractor plow 
before our Arizona friend’s position 
will be filled. This is another century. 

* + * 
Looking forward to the summer 


conferences I am glad to reprint this, 
written by a student delegate at 


Northfield: 

I know a place where heaven is very 
near 

To earth; where all the varied love- 
liness 


Of hill and river-vale is but a dress 

Through which the glory of the Lord 
shines clear, 

Investing life with sunny atmosphere 

Of unalloyed good fun and friendli- 
mess, 


Christ is so real! What 











A MORAL IN STONE 


faith could only guess 
Grows certain, as upon the 
hill-top here 
We watch the river thread- 
ing crimson-gold 
To where the distant moun- 
tains breathless kneel 
Beneath the dying splendor 
of the sky, 
And hear the Master calling 
as of old 
To fettered souls that strain 
at His appeal— 
To hearts that leap to an- 
Here am I, 


—THE WAYFARER. 


swer? 


Twin figures of a safe-blower, at his work and behind the bars, 
which adorn the main doorway into a Brooklyn (N. Y.) bank. 

















All in the Day’s Work 


By Godfrey E. Phillips 


Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary Society, author of “The 
Outcaste’s Hope,” etc, 


Just what does a foreign missionary do today? Is his job 
interesting? Exciting? Boresome? Worth doing? When 
Mr. Phillips returned to England after serving as a missionary 
in India he found young people asking many questions such as 
these. His answer to them is written in the form of a series 
of talks by a young missionary home on his first furlough. If 
you have read twenty books on foreign missions you will still 
want to read this; if you have never read a book on foreign 
missions here is a volume you can’t afford to miss. 


$1.00 


Blind Spots 


Experiments in the Self-Cure of Race Prejudice 
By Henry S. Leiper 


Associate Secretary of the Commission on Missions of the National 
Council of the Congregational Church. 


Mr. Leiper began his experiments in the self-cure of race 
prejudice when a student at Amherst College and continued 
them at Unien Theological Seminary and Columbia University. 
When he went to Siberia as a Y. M. C. A. war worker and 
later to China as a missionary, he found abundant oppor- 
tunities for additional study of race problems. Returning to 
America he traveled extensively both in the North and the 
South and came to have certain very definite convictions re- 
garding race prejudice and its cure. Mr. Leiper began to dis- 
cuss these with various groups of young people in a way so 
vital and interesting that he was asked to write a book on the 
subject. Blind Spots is the result, a book without a dull page 
from cover to cover and just as valuable as it is interesting. 


$1.00 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


150 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

















